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The Deep Beauty of the Golden Rule 


Do to others as you would have others do to you. This is the 
only rule that stands by itself in the light of its own reason, the 
only rule that can stand by itself in the naked, warring universe 
in the face of the contending values of men and groups. 

What makes it so? Let us first observe that the universal 
herein laid down is one of procedure. It prescribes a mode of 
behaving, not ‘a goal of action. On the level of goals, of final 
values, there is irreconcilable conflict. 

... When we try to make our values prevail over those cher- 
ished by others, we attack their values, their dynamic of behavior, 
their living will. If we go far enough we assault their very being. 
For the will is simply valuation in action. Now the deep beauty 
of the golden rule is that instead of attacking the will that is in 
other men, it offers their will a new dimension. “Do as you would 
have others... .’’ As you would will others to do. It bids you 
expand your vision, see yourself in new relationships. It bids you 
transcend your insulations, see yourself in the place of others, see 
others in your place. It bids you test your values or at least your 
way of pursuing them. If you would disapprove that another 
should treat you as you treat him, the situations being reversed, 
is not that a sign that, by the standard of your own values, you 
are mistreating him? 

—Robert Maclver 


(in Moral Principles of Action. 
Ruth N. Anshen, Ed.) 
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Keynores 


Ross L. Mooney’s essay, “The Artist and Our Human Need” 
presents an interesting analysis of how the creators of art products 
can and do unlock for their audience (those who speak their lan- 
guage) a treasury of values that enrich human living. Dr. Mooney 
visualizes “the artist as a potentially contagious example to all 
men of ways by which there may be a level and a kind of self- 
communication which leads to the evolution of freshly expressed 
values. . . . explicit to others concerning ways of growing into 
more and more complete humanhood.” 





In ‘Normality, Adjustment, Integration: a Study of Formu- 
lations of the Goal of Therapy,” Erwin W. Fellows presents a 
comprehensive research into the connotations read into these con- 
cepts by psychologists and sociologists, evaluates these inferred 
connotations for the mental hygiene program and emphasizes the 
need for an ethical element in therapy not now generally con- 
sidered. The accompanying list of documentary references is of 
especial significance and value, and attests the author’s scientific 
interest and procedure. 





For the keynote of “The Matrix of Citizenship,” we quote 
Alan M. Walker's succinct statement of his purpose and pro- 
cedure: ‘There is need for more stress on creative and responsible 


reaction to total community needs. . . . The development of 
citizens is a* big enough job to engage all the resources of so- 
Ci ” 


The article attempts to develop a sociopyschological concept 
of citizenship as a readiness to respond to perceived needs for 
action on total community concerns. A timely and significant 
topic for our problem of juvenile delinquency. 
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Educators and parents especially will appreciate Bernice Bax- 
ter's practical presentation of her program of “Human Relations 
in the Public Schools.” This sound underlying theory of making 
democracy work in our schools deserves careful reading. 
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KEYNOTES Continued 


A fuller exposition of Dr. Baxter’s philosophy and work is 
presented in her book Growth in Human Relations, Harr Wagner 
Publishing Company, 1952. 





“Concerning Leadership” by Howard H. Long is suggestive 
from several angles: (1) it offers refutation to the generally ac- 
cepted idea that /eadership determines, controls and directs fol- 
lowership; (2) it supports the advisability of checking specific 
theory with actual conditions in the operating fields; (3) it illus- 
trates leadership of positive and negative value. 
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Do not overlook the SPECIAL SECTIONS! 


As in the “fine print’ of contractual papers, much of signiti- 
cance is to be found therein. The contributions of the Editors of 
the SPECIAL SECTIONS are down to earth—stripped of theory in 
favor of practice. 
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THE ARTIST AND OUR HUMAN NEED* 
ROSS L. MOONEY 


Most artists today assume that their contribution lies in the end 
products they produce, and that it is through these that the culture comes 
primarily to value them. It may be that in some cultural periods, end 
products can be the artists’ chief mode of communication, but today, it 
is not true. The chief mode of communication now comes through 
taking art as a means of exploration to basic truths about processes— 
specifically the process of creation with the chief contribution coming 
in shared communication with other exploring groups who, together, 
are engaged in trying to realize the nature of this process. This struggle 
in the culture is broad and of necessity includes many people and many 
different avenues. Communication now must come primarily in pet- 
sonal relations with personal explorers having the specific purpose of 
evolving means to awareness. By such means, and perhaps only by such 
means, can the artist today come to find what he can say of signifi- 
cance to himself and to mankind. 

What art-type experience has to offer to people is what most people 
need today, intellectually, socially, and morally. Artists, on the whole, 
have little idea of their potential significance for man or of the great 
yearning there is among men for the deepest artists have to offer. 
Their great contribution is to bring to a level of cultural awareness the 
forms by which experience is integrated and developed. This is an 
awareness of a process and a challenge to the ways by which this pro- 
cess forms and flows. 

The artists’ form of expression brings into focus, in relatively 
sharp ways, the range of essential elements required in integration and 
enrichment of experience. The test artists face, through the tools they 
use and the purposes they try to fulfill, is more obvious, closer, more 
nearly crucial than that required of most other segments of the popu- 
lation. This is one reason why artists can be on the frontier of any given 
period of culture as the culture feels its way along into the future. Ar- 
tists can behave as testers of possible pathways into the future. 


= 


*This paper is based on notes used by the author to consolidate his recom- 
mendations to a group of artists with whom he had been involved in a num- 
ber of discussions. He had been asked to tell them how he, as a social scientist, 
would construe the role of the artist for today. 
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People generally will come to value art products only after they 
come to value artists. They will come to value artists only after artists 
appear among them as fellow humans who are helping them to create 
significance out of situations having a setting of meaning to the peo- 
ple. In such settings, artists can help people render their daily experi- 
ence into value forms and value satisfactions. What people want is help 
to help themselves in the process of creating significant values. This 
calls for personal contact and direct communication from creator to cre- 
ator. 

Artists are potentially able to give this kind of help. The function 
of art is to render experience into values. The discipline of art is that 

_of the creative process by which such rendering is possible. The center 
of the artist's art is the nourishment of his creativity. What people 
want is help in learning how to nourish their creativity. It is not the 
artist's end products they deeply want, but the artist’s process of creat- 


ing. 
This calls for a shift in the artist’s conception of his role in society 


from that of a person who is valued for his end products to that of a | 


person who is valued for his processes. The acceptance of this role 
means for the artist that he strive to become clear on how he himself 
creates and that he be able to generalize this process so that he can see 
it in the lives of other people and in forms of creation other than those 
to which he has given himself in his own particular medium. 

The secret of creation lies not so much in a medium as in the way 
the artist, using his medium, manages himself so as to allow his ex- 
perience to become distilled into forms of deepest felt-significance. 
The emergence of forms of felt-significance is the primary goal, and 
what people want to know is how such can be achieved, regardless of 
variations in the media used. They want to know how to achieve such 
emergence in child rearing, in home life, in work, in education, in re- 
ligion, in politics, in play. 

People may not consciously know they want such emergence or 
how much they want it; but I believe they are less content with the pro- 
neurotic ruts of their lives than they superficially seem to be. The ar- 
tist is to help the people become aware of their wanting and to help 
them harness their wanting in channels which are productive of the 
forms of felt-significance which they seek. 

This, the artist cannot do by separating himself from the people. 
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THE ARTIST AND OUR HUMAN NEED 


He needs to join them in the midst of their struggles as one human 
being among all the rest. He needs to listen to them and search for 
himself among them. He needs to speak to them and let them find 
themselves in him. He needs to be a person among them and to grow 
as a person among them. Personal relations, people can understand. 

As the artist helps people to shape their reasons for existence and 
their means of enriching that existence, he can come to know what it 
is that is common and meaningful to have recorded in art form. Then 
his end product can be valued by the people because they can find 
themselves within it; otherwise, an art work is but a voice crying in a 
wilderness. ~- 

Significant sharing among people and communication at a deep 
level is psychologically possible because the ‘‘selves” of us are much 
alike. The “selves” of us are our means of establishing relations be- 
tween the “insides” we sense and the “outsides” we sense, and this 
process is the same to a great degree among us all. Individuals are 
truly different and their difference is to be respected. But one individ- 
ual does not communicate with another individual by means of his 
uniqueness; rather, by means of selves which are harmonized between 
the two. It is via the selves that we get our common bond and our 
means of communication with one another. 

A mistake we have made in education, in art, and in almost every- 
thing in life these decades, is to assume that our common bond lies in 
“externality,” or conversely and in rebellion, to asume that it lies in 
“internality,” whereas the commoness lies in neither pole, but in the 
process by which we relate internality and externality in experience. It 
is “‘process going on” that communicates, that communes, that gives 
common union. So we have to honor our “‘selves,” our “process relating 
means,” and the kind of education that does the most good is the kind 
that brings self into sharp awareness during experiencing. 

Being aware of self or of those operations by which relations are 
being formed in experience is something that comes via “feeling”— 
feeling taken in the sense of “feelers,” “‘gropers,” “‘touchers,” “sensers,’’ - 
not in the sense of emotions such as fear, hate, anger, etc. The under- 
standing of this kipd of feeling is something artists must have because, 
in their creating, it is feeling that guides and flows the forming. Yet, 
few indeed are the intellectuals who, today, put dignity on the feeling- 
act or strive to understand it. This is one of the important jobs to be 
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done—to allow ourselves to become more and more aware of feeling in 
our experiencing so that we can respect conditions favorable to its full, 
free, forming power. 

When we are aware of our “selves” in communication, com- 
munication can come more “directly,” as a kind of harmonizing of my 
feeling with your feeling. As you speak, you lay open your ways of re- 
lating things in you. I listen and take those ways as if they were in me. 
I feel for the differentiation of your ways from my ways and for their 
harmony. As I feel the harmony, I speak in reply to further challenge 
the fitting of your “‘self-ing” ways to mine. You listen, doing on the 
inside of you what I had done on the inside of me. As this progresses, 
we make communion in a continuing two-way fit that grows accord- 
ing to its variation and fitting. It is in the selves of us, or our capacities 
for self-ing one another, that our commonness comes, and this is a “pro- 
cess’ operation and realization. 

What one says, in the specific words one speaks, or what one 


paints, in the specific symbols one uses, is not the thing to fix upon; _ 


rather it is the shape of relations-forming, of feeling-flowing, that is to 
be watched. This is what the creative teacher watches and what you and 
] watch whenever we fully communicate. This makes the essence of 
communication an unspoken, unliteral, unspecified thing in so far as 
specific forms are concerned, and makes it a sensing of something 
eventful beyond, like the sensing of experiencing or the sensing of life 
taking shape. 

Deep in all this is a center of emergence, a something that comes to 
be formed, not by being made something in itself, but by being the re- 
sult of the dynamic field in its process-relation making; though “noth- 
ing” in itself, it is the vital, living center of the existence of the field. 
It is the hub of relations formed and forming, the dynamic center of the 
whirl of integration. Perhaps it is just this thing that accounts for the 
livingness of a living cell, the emergent outcome of relations-making in 
the structured forming of the field that is the cell. Perhaps this is what 
is called the living spirit, the thing that makes the operational differ- 
ence between life and death in man—the center of emergence that is 
the resultant of all else and the secret to awareness of the ways by which 
many things come to be one living thing. 

This is something the artist has a chance to know as he becomes 
aware of the process of his own creation. It is in the nature of his work 
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THE ARTIST AND OUR HUMAN NEED 


that he compose the many into a living one. From hundreds of 
brush strokes he is to make a painting; from thousands of words he is 
to make a novel. It is not the specific colors and shapes for his canvas 
or the specific words for his novel that he is to fix upon; rather it is the 
larger involution to which he gives himself and through which his spe- 
cifics come to be instrumental. It is the ordering of the experience that 
gives the painting or novel its unity and its vitality. The specifics are 
suggestive. Communication comes in the felt-relations that extend be- 
yond. 

The artist who is aware has also come to know another principle 
on which his successful creation depends—that of figure-and-ground. 
Whenever the self-process is realized, one is realizing figure-and- 
ground. One cannot sense his individuality except in the context of 
something larger. One cannot emerge into something (figure) except 
he be differentiated out of something (ground) while yet remaining 
in it (figure-in-ground). One cannot sense an object, a form, a thing 
of any kind except he, at the same time, sense a “whereness” and a 
“whatness” of that thing in terms of what lies behind, around, and in 
front of. 

The dynamic power of an art work is very much the power that 
lies in the vibrant relation of figure-in-ground. It is as though this 
were the means of catching time in space, of recording emergence from 
“that” to “this,” of sensing outcomings from givens, births from 
wombs, buds from stems, values from circumstances. The flow of pro- 
cess, when recorded in form, is figure-in-ground, figure-out-of-ground 
all in one dynamic act, time structured in space, space structured in time, 
the means by which forming is flowing, flowing is forming, and the 
two are one living thing. 

In dynamic communication of man to man, it is the same. As the 
one speaks, he comes to “figure” while the other comes to “ground”; 
when the other speaks, roles are then reversed. As the two play their 
forming upon one another, in “figure” and in “ground,” an ordered ex- 
perience takes shape to mean communion. 

When this kind of communication obtains, it has the quality of the 
positive virtues, especially of love, of brotherhood, of sharing, of co- 
operation for the common good. These qualities come as concomitants 
of process and are not to be gotten by directly aiming at them. They are 
emergents in the larger involution, the result of something bigger, more 
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integrating, more inclusive, more enthralling, and are not to be gotten 
directly any more than deeply communicative qualities in a painting can 
be gotten directly by aiming to put them there. 

The opposites of these virtues, i.e., hate, prejudice, selfishness, 
are emotions that come because the process cannot be sensed; the pro- 
cess is frustrated; the larger involution is not there. The frustration and 
negation can be gotten directly just as Hitler was able to arouse hate, 
prejudice, and selfishness by directly aiming to do so. This is the lesson 
of nazism and of communism, and the clear lesson of our time. Evil 
can be generated by directly aiming at it; good can be generated only 
indirectly, by giving oneself to something bigger. | 

The path from evil to good, from direction to indirection, from 
splitting to integration, is the path of the creative. It is this path which 
the culture needs to follow if it is to find its way out of its confusion 
to a settled basis for peace and the growing good of man. 

It is this path on which the artists in our culture can help guide 
us if they can become aware of their processes of creation when in- 
volved in their media; can realize these processes in other phases of 
their living; can see creation in the struggling of others; and can com- 
municate creativity directly. This is asking much, but, in return, the ar- 
tist would gain a cultural home where he could beget a virile and ac- 
cepted progeny. 

For such tasks, he will have the energy he needs if he manages to 
be creative about creation. When that occurs, one somehow has a 
powerful experience in his hands. In this lies a tremendous truth, 
something we need to know far more about—this energy release that 
comes when means-and-ends are integrally reflexive in seeking the ful- 
fillment of oneself and life. . 

Those who go deepest into these directions in the exploration of 
life will be affected to the greatest degree. They will be able to change 
the past. As the future is sensed, emerging into the now, it brings 
with it the power and requirement to alter the past so that the past is 
free to enter into the flow of the now. This means that symbols of 
past experience are broken loose from their old ties and are recon- 
structed in the new context of the now, thereafter having their recon- 
structed form until changed again through other nows. So the past is 
not the past-for-ever, but the past-for-now, and in the now it takes on 
new form. So those who go the deepest into the emergent center of liv- 
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ing now can go furthest in the changing of all their life, past, present, 
and future. 


As the emergent is sensed, as the individual comes into perspective 
in the self, as figure emerges out of ground, one wants to put harness 
on that emergent, not to prevent it, but to keep oneself related to it. 

The clearer one comes to see himself, the clearer one wants to 
know how he is differentiated from all else, which means, in turn, 
how he belongs to all else. One feels forced to look into the roots 
where that individuality is anchored, and to complete the relations be- 
tween what is sensed as up-coming at the center of emergence and what 
is sensed as.‘‘out there’ in experience or environment. This is the 
bridge to reality, and the drive to establish that reality is great. The 
struggle is strong, and at times it may be desperate, but with patience 
and faith, ‘the reality will come. The emergence will be in concrete- 
ness. 

This kind of faith is what is called faith in the common man, or 
faith in what is common among all men. This is a faith in self, with 
the self understood to be that aspect of each of us which is common 
among all, and which is the means by which both our individuation as 
unique individuals and our universality among all men are established. 
This concept of self as a dynamic relations-making-means in each of us 
gives us the freedom to believe, in reality, what we have wanted, in 
abstraction, to believe for a long time: It makes faith in democracy 
substantial, whereas a concept of self as simply the uniqueness of in- 
dividuality does nothing but call democracy into question. Now we are 
free to believe, which is probably the greatest of all freedoms. 

This is what our people want—freedom to believe, freedom to be- 
lieve in themselves, in their fellow man, and in life. This freedom is 
what we have lost. We have lost it because we have become more im- 
pressed with the power of our environment over us than with our 
power over our environment. If it were only that this power over us 
were the physical environment, we would not be disturbed because we 
have learned how to subdue physical things. But the environment hav- 
ing power over us now is within the depths of man as man—his mo- 
tives, his values, his loves, his hates, his psychic regions. This environ- 
ment is relatively new to the American people and its mysteries are 
as awesome as was the dark sea to the masses of European people 
when Columbus pushed off into the setting sun. This is the region of 
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man’s self. Those who explore this region, and we need thousands of 
them, can start only if they have faith in the creativity of man (him- 
self). 

This is the psychological environment to which I would commend 
all artists, challenging them to know their creativeness; to know them- 
selves; to find creativeness in their fellow men; to find themselves in 
others and others in themselves; to take the process of self-ing as the 
avenue to unity among men; to listen for harmonies of self-ings; to 
create for augmenting these harmonies; to seek their own unique- 
ness and the uniqueness of others as the avenue to profoundest univer- 
sality; to generalize man’s knowledge of the livingness of living things; 
to explore the powers of the human spirit when men succeed in being 
creative about creation; to show the logic of figure-ground as a basic 
conception, not only of art but also of life; to display the emergent 
center for living things, making clear how this can be “nothing at all,” 
and, at the same time, “the explanation of all”; to seek the larger in- 


volution, the indirect avenues to virtue; to honor feeling as basic form- 


ing; to explain forming-becoming-flowing and flowing-becoming- 
forming as the pulsation of man’s grasping of his world. 

As these things are done, artists can become more fully artists be- 
cause they are more fully men. It is with artists as it is with all men—- 
our deepest relations are, at last, our human relations. We can, then, 
visualize the artist as a potentially contagious example to all men of 
ways by which there may be a level and kind of self-conscious com- 
munication which leads to the evolution of freshly expressed values. 
The artist is “valued” here for what he might make explicit to others 
concerning ways of growing into more complete humanhood. 





Ross L. Mooney is Professor of Education at the Ohio State University. 
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NORMALITY, ADJUSTMENT, INTEGRATION: 
A STUDY OF FORMULATIONS OF THE 
GOAL OF THERAPY 


ERWIN W. FELLOWS 


Concern with the meaning of “normal” and “abnormal” in psy- 
chology is not entirely a recent phenomenon. In 1934, Edwards re- 
viewed the literature on “normality” and offered illustrations of various 
uses of the word. (14) He found that the word was often used uncriti- 
cally, without scientific definition, and with a variety of meanings. He 
concluded that “normal” and “average” should not be confused: the 
former means adjusted or effective, and may be judged partly in terms 
of average, partly in terms of clinical judgment in a particular situation. 
“Normal,” Edwards maintained, is better used for particular traits or 
performances than for an individual as a whole. Several years earlier, 
Dunlap’s use of ‘‘normal’’ was essentially similar. ‘Since we are deal- 
ing in psychology with the adjustment of organisms,” he wrote, “we 
distinguish those adjustments which are sufficiently efficient for the 
needs of the individual from those which are definitely inefficient, and 
call the first normal, the second abnormal.” (9, p. 346) 

A contrasting view was stated by John J. B. Morgan. He distin- 
guished three meanings of “normal”: (1) as an authoritative standard 
or goal (perfection), (2) as absence of serious unusual conditions or 
pathologies, and (3) in terms of a statistical average. He regarded the 
third use as the proper one for psychology, since he felt it to be more 
free from emotional attitudes or value judgments. An idealistic concep- 
tion of normality has no place in psychology; abnormality has nothing 
to do with disease. (34, pp. 7-10) 

Morgan’s view has been shared by many psychologists. Vinacke 
may be cited as a recent illustration. (48) It might be suggested that 
this rather widespread preference for viewing normality in terms of 
conformity to average reflected a desire on the part of psychologists 
(also found in many other social scientists) to keep their science 
“value-free’—a desire which, in this case, may have resulted only in 
their implicit acceptance and furthering of the values commonly held 
in the psychologist’s culture. 

In an often-quoted and influential article published in 1934, (2) 
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Ruth Benedict espoused what seemed to be a thoroughly relativistic 
position, developed further by Foley. (15) Benedict presented three 
kinds of evidence for a relativistic view; first, that persons with behav- 
ior which is considered abnormal in our culture may function well and 
be considered normal in others—such behavior as homosexuality, para- 
noia, meglomania, catalepsy, and trances, for instance, may be ac- 
cepted or even prized in some cultures; second, that persons with be- 
havior considered normal in our culture may be considered abnormal 
in others—the highly competitive individual is an illustration; and 
third, that some forms of abnormality occur only in certain cultures. 
Such a culturally relativistic conception was extensively criticized 
by Wegrocki. (50) He maintained that the fact of deviation from an 
average did not make behavior abnormal, and that all deviation was 
not abnormal in the psychological sense. Wegrocki defined abnormality 
as ‘the tendency to choose a type of reaction which represents an escape 
from a conflict-producing situation instead of a facing of the problem. 
No mechanism or type of behavior, as such, is abnormal. Abnormality 


is determined by function in the personality. The functional forms, at - 


least, of mental illness must be regarded as deviations from a norm 
which is established by scientists in terms of some sort of “integrated 
personality.” Organic psychoses may be defined in somewhat different 
pathological terms. A statistical definition may apply “where the pre- 
sumption of constitutional involvement is strong.” This view, it may be 
noted, contrasts sharply with that of Morgan, for whom the statistical 
concept was the only valid one. Wegrocki recognized one sense in which 
abnormality is determined by culture: cultures present varying conflict 
situations to individuals and so determine the opportunities for abnor- 
mal behavior to develop. 

In stressing the relativity of the concept of normality, Benedict, 
in the paper already cited, seems to have been trying to counteract the 
idea that normality is changeless or divinely derived. She perhaps felt 
that it was necessary to point out the culturally limited nature of psy- 
chologicai concepts which wer¢ then current. From knowledge of other 
cultures, however, it might be possible to arrive at universal categories 
of abnormality. These might be quite different from our present cul- 
turally conditioned psychoses, such as schizophrenia. But the fulfil- 
ment of such a goal in psychology, Benedict felt, was far in the future. 
She seemed to imply that instability and suggestibility may be “super- 
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cultural” indicators of abnormality. ‘‘No society has yet achieved self- 
conscious and critical analysis of its own normalities and attempted ra- 
tionally to deal with its own social process of creating new normalities 
within its next generation.” But, says Benedict, it may yet be done. 
“What she was really arguing against,” according to Wegrocki, ‘was 
the confusion between fixed symptoms and adequate personal adjust- 
ment.” Morlaa has also Criticized theories of abnormality which are 
based on cultural relativism (35), and Green has cited examples to 
show that persons who conform to either statistical norm or cultural 
ideal may be subject to more conflict and exhibit more behavior com- 
monly regarded as neurotic than those who deviate from such norms. 
(20) Dunlap has defined normal as that which is either advantageous 
or inescapable (e.g., death); and abnormal as that which is disadvan- 
tageous and usually remediable or preventable. Thus conditions once 
normal may become abnormal because of the discovery of means of 
preventing them. (10, pp. 13-14) But one is not sure how to determine 
what is advantageous. 

Concern with “normal” has occasionally plagued sociologists also. 
One of the first to be so concerned was Emile Durkheim. In attempt- 
ing to distinguish “normal” and “abnormal” social facts, Durkheim 
maintained that normality (or health) was something inherent in a 
society at a given stage of development. Anything present in an average 
society at a given stage of evolution might be taken as normal. This 
point of view assumed that the course of social evolution is known and 
that it is possible to arrange societies in a simple evolutionary scale. 
Such an approach also has difficulty in defining “normality” for a 
society undergoing rapid change. (11, pp. 47-75) 


II 


Recent discussion of normality, mental health, and related con- 
cepts seems to center around two formulations. These may be briefly 
labeled as “adjustment” and “integration.” 

It is not surprising that terms in such a discussion as this are 
often defined in varying ways. The most striking finding of a study 
in which psychological terms were defined by several psychologists 
and psychiatrists was “‘the looseness and ambiguity of many of these 
terms.” (19) Koestler has noted the metaphorical character of many 
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important concepts in psychology, as repression, censor. (29, Preface, 
ix). It may be, of course, that practical agreement among clini- 
cians, especially in dealing with extreme cases, is greater than theoreti- 
cal agreement. But a greater measure of theoretical agreement is of 
special significance in dealing with “borderline” cases and in attempting 
to develop a positive educational program of mental hygiene which 
would be of value to teachers, social workers, and citizens generally. 

We shall try to describe the more frequently used concepts in 
contemporary literature on the subject, without attempting to do justice 
to the many individual variations. 

Adjustment. The concept of adjustment usually implies a kind of 
relationship between personality and some environmental condition. 
The exact nature of the relationship is not always clearly defined, but 
may involve such phrases as acceptance of reality, lack of conflict with 
other persons, behavior which meets the expectations of others. The 
environmental condition is often taken as given or static, something to 
which the personality adapts. Usually “‘social group” is regarded as 
the significant part of the environment. 

Eaton, after calling attention to the failure of various sociologists 
to define “adjustment” in works where the term is used extensively, 
suggests a distinction between ‘‘functional’”’ and “attitudinal” adjust- 
ment: the former existing where behavior conforms to social expecta- 
tions, the latter where the individual expresses himself as satisfied 
with his manner of life. The second fits more readily in our “integra- 
tion” category. (13) 

The so-called “nondirective” school may be regarded as one form 
of adjustment therapy. The label ‘‘nondirective” has been called mis- 
leading, since the process is oriented towards a goal, although the pre- 
cise formulation of the goal is left to the patient rather than the thera- 
pist. The end of client-centered therapy, to use a more accurate term, 
tends in practice to be adjustment to socially accepted roles, but the 
patient is permitted to “decide” himself to accept conformity to the 
usual pattern rather than having conformity urged or imposed on him 
by the therapist. In other words, the patient is left to the influence 
of other social forces in his environment without the therapist at- 
tempting to introduce any additional force. (21) 

Perhaps the most frequent criticism of adjustment therapy is that 
it tends to regard personality as something “undynamic” or mechani- 
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cal, and to ignore values of the individual patient. (21) It may be dif- 
ficult to determine just what set of environmental conditions are the 
important ones to adjust to, especially in a changing society or in a situ- 
ation where the individual must react to a number of different and per- 
haps conflicting social environments. McBee is one who suggested that 
“some so-called realities are of a type that no human should adjust to.” 
(31) This introduces thé further complication of the definition of re- 
ality to which it is important to adjust: the reality as seen by one’s im- 
mediate social group? that generally prevailing in one’s culture? that 
of a particular philosophical or religious system? and why reject the 
individual’s Own definition? To evaluate realities, as McBee does, im- 
plies the use of some standard of valuation. While adjustment may 
be regarded as resulting from control over environment, as well as from 
acceptance of it, the concept of adjustment does not indicate the extent 
to which either of them is true. (45) 

Lindner has made an important but rather excited criticism of 
adjustment, in which that concept is blamed for practically everything, 
but some valid criticisms are made. (30) Similarly, DeGrazia, while 
calling attention to the moral or valuational basis of much mental dis- 
order, proceeds to an unwarranted extreme in maintaining that the 
church is the only custodian of morality and that a process of confes- 
sion and forgiveness is necessary for mental health. (8) Whyte’s 
work implies considerable criticism of adjustment to dominant groups 
as a pervasive goal of contemporary American life. (52) Relevant to 
such a point is the observation by Ruesch and Bateson that the concept 
of adjustment cannot be translated into other languages. (41, p. 129) 

The basic criticisms, then, of “adjustment” as a goal of therapy— 
aside from difficulty of definition and thus of measurement—are that 
(a) it seems to imply a rather passive reaction on the part of an indi- 
vidual to his environment, the latter being regarded as basically fixed; 
(b) its proponents have not clearly indicated what aspects of the en- 
vironment are most essential in the adjustment process, or whether 
they would be the same for all persons; (c) it does not provide an ade- 
quate basis for treatment under conditions of rapid social change; (d) 
it does not include the importance of creativeness—it fails to recog- 
nize that, in Nett’s words, “the creative strength of a society must be 
sought in the capacity of individuals to evaluate, extend, correct and 
ultimately to alter existing definitions and understandings (a process 
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which is, in effect, deviation).” (36) The adjustment theory cannot 
tell what kinds of deviation are desirable and what kinds are not. 
Perhaps these criticisms may be further summarized in the follow- 


ing: (32) 
Definition: Essence* 


After six hundred and fifty-one carefully leaded pages, 
Listening to the formula for the definition of stages 

Of man and his walking, fighting, tantrums, and hates: 
With pictures carefully printed and captioned: and states 
Of mind represented by two views of the same individual: 


We learn after turning pages on tics, conflicts, efficiency, 
Self-confidence, marital and mental adjustment and proficiency: 
After the carefully annotated sentences on social generalities, 
And the completely adjusted personality—its particularities: 
The ideas we keep on yearning and motivations are residual: 


O, we learn, after pages, pictures, and precise admonitions: 
O, yes, our minds in sharp focus, from the recapitulations, 
We learn something from the book of our mentor respected, 
Which we had never dared mention but already suspected: 
The dead man is the only completely adjusted individual. 


Ill 


A number of persons find the essence of mental health to lie in 
something internal to the individual. “Integration,” “consistency,” 
“harmony,” ‘development of the natural self” are terms often used in 
defining this point of view. One author tells us that, while such terms 
as “core of personality,” “inner self,” “true nature,” and “personal 
integrity,” are elusive, “every human being knows in his heart what 
they represent; for he is chiefly concerned throughout his life, con- 
sciously or unconsciously, in preserving his integrity and in allowing his 
nature to come to expression.” (7) Apparently, however, some psy- 
chologists find it difficult to determine what is in the patient’s heart. 

Another writer, after rejecting such criteria of normality as happi- 
ness, freedom, mental efficiency, conforming behavior, and feeling of 
positive social relationships, proposes the following standard: “How 
the individual functions as a unit according to its own inner laws; how 
far the various inner drives and stimuli received from the outside world 





*Quoted by permission of the editor, University of Kansas City Review 
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are integrated within the personality; i.e., how far the total personality 
is really an organic and functioning whole.” (23) Here again, an ob- 
vious criticism may be directed at such concepts as “inner laws” pre- 
sumably unique to each personality, and “organic whole.” Basically 
similar, although elaborated in more specific behavioral terms is Can- 
tor’s view that “anyone who has achieved a satisfactory dynamic bal- 
ance between the need for. self-expression and the need for self-repres- 
sion has a normal personality.” (4) Gumpert takes “normal” to refer 
to an internal norm for the individual, existing when he is at peace 
with himself. (22, p. 23) 

A rather special case of this approach is offered by Winthrop’s pro- 
posal that logical consistency of attitudes, within an individual and at 
a given time, may be a measure of (or equivalent to) personality in- 
tegration. ‘ Winthrop recognizes that such logical consistency may not 
be prized by the society. (54) The further question should be raised 
of whether a logically consistent set of attitudes, especially if held to 
rigidly, might not make any adaptation to social change, and even sur- 
vival itself, difficult, as in the case of a person living in the twentieth 
century with an integrated set of thirteenth-century attitudes. It is also 
possible that an attitude system might be based on factually unwar- 
ranted assumption and so be, in a sense, erroneous itself. 

If, on the other hand, the basis of integration is regarded as unique 
to each personality (in contrast to the interpersonal basis of logic), 
how can an observer be sure what that basis is? It is unlikely that it 
can be communicated by the patient. May not some mental patients 
be characterized by a high degree of integration or consistency, based 
on socially unacceptable or otherwise objectionable assumptions? To 
raise such a question suggests a need for some additional criteria of 
mental health. 








a 


IV 


A survey of the literature on mental hygiene readily reveals a num- 
ber of specific behavioral characteristics which are regarded as sympto- 
matic or definitive of a desirable (normal, mature) personality. Often 
these are stated in negative terms, as absence of certain patterns of be- 
havior. They may or may not be related to such more general concepts 
as adjustment and integration. We are not concerned at this point with 
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the extent to which there might be agreement on such traits. The 
following list, compiled from several texts and articles, probably in- 
cludes several of those which are most frequently mentioned: 


Facing reality—not evading problems 
Awareness—consciousness 

Sense of identity or selfness 

Feelings in proportion to significance of things 
Rationality 

Honesty 

Skepticism 

Sense of responsibility—recognition of consequences of action 
Altruism 

Democratic attitudes 

Orientation to a goal larger than the self 

Sense of freedom 

Spontaneity in behavior 

Ability to meet new situations 

Objectivity 

Control of personal feelings 

Well-defined goals 

Efficient work habits 

Ability to work for long-run satisfaction 
Productiveness 

Capacity for love 

Recognition of obligations 

Recognition of rights of others 

Emotional security 

Lack of fear—anxiety, hostility, guilt feelings 
Genital sexuality—heterosexuality 
Conscience—sense of right and wrong 
Autonomy—relative independence of environment. 
Creativeness 

Sense of humor 

— of experience (including esthetic appreciation) 
Altruism 

Cognitive adequacy—validity of opinions 
Adequate means of communication with others 
Ability to maintain self economically and socially 


Certain questions must be directed at any such list. What are the 
reasons for preferring these ways of behaving and not others? What 
is the basis for such value judgments as these represent? It is possible 
to choose almost anything as a goal of therapy. Is there any founda- 
tion for such choices, other than personal taste or the dictate of politi- 
cal or theological authority? To seek an answer to such questions, one 
must consider the role of value judgments in psychology. This is a 
topic which has received increasing attention in the last five or ten years. 
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(¢.g., 21, 24, 47) The major respects in which value judgments are 
involved in psychology may be summarized as follows: 


(1) The choice of psychology (or related fields) as an occupation 
reflects a series of value judgments seldom analyzed. (18) Certain 
personality characteristics are involved in this choice and undoubtedly 
affect the psychologist’s basic frame of reference and method of work. 


(2) The institutional organization of American psychiatrists 
has been described as following the cultural pattern of checks and bal- 
ances and teamwork. (41, pp. 165-6) 


(3) The choice of problems for investigation has been influenced 
by social factors. (39) The relatively slight amount of concern, until 
recently, with ego problems—as against problems of “id” energies—has 
been cited as a reflection of value difficulties. (18) 


(4) The scientist’s orientation on such general issues as “hered- 
ity and environment’’ appears to be related to the conservatism or lib- 
eralism of his social and political views. (38) 


(5) Choice of patients, and the importance assigned to the pa- 
tient’s position in the social structure, are value judgments which affect 
the process of therapy, the types of interaction between patient and 
therapist, and even the generalizations which become incorporated in 
the body of psychological knowledge. (18; 51, pp. 313-317) 


(6) The choice of specific forms of therapy is a value judg- 
ment. Ruesch and Bateson suggest that American culture operates to 
favor expressive rather than suppressive therapy; that its emphasis on 
sociability is reflected in group therapy; and that the emphasis on 
equality tends to obliterate individual differences. (41, p. 55) 


(7) The use of various measures for assessing personality may 
be severely limited in cultures outside the one in which these meas- 
ures were developed, because of differences in cultural values. For 
example, Hsu reports low validity of Thurstone’s Neurotic Inventory 
with Chinese subjects, and concludes: “A trait may be called neurotic 
only when it is examined according to the criterion of happiness and 
efficiency of living with reference to the standard of a given culture.” 


(26) 
(8) The content of psychological theory may be affected by the 
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scientist's acceptance or rejection of prevailing cultural ideology and 
practices, illustrated by Fromm’s contention that Freud unconsciously 
accepted the taboos of contemporary bourgeois society. (16) 


(9) Most important, for present purposes, is the fact that thera- 
py requires, as a criterion for termination of therapy or for regarding 
the patient as “improved,” some concept, however vague and variable 
it may be, of an “ideal” or desirable personality. The therapist may 
accept existing cultural definitions of what such a personality is like, 
or he may formulate other concepts on the basis of a theory about 
Man. Ruesch and Bateson suggest, for example, that “while the Eu- 
ropean therapist’s goal is to increase the patient’s gratification and 
encourage his narcissistic tendencies, the American therapist’s aim is to 
socialize the patient. This is done by making the patient accept the 
fact that the group acts as a censor of his actions.” (41, p. 167) But 
usually the process of developing such concepts is not very conscious 
or explicit. The absence of such a concept is a limitation. It is sug- 
gested here, on the effectiveness of therapy. Without it attempts to 
measure the effectiveness of therapy are scarcely possible. 


What follows is a description of what the writer believes to be 
one essential component of any scientifically defensible, logically con- 
sistent formulation of “ideal personality” (regarded as standing for 
the goal of a therapeutic or educational program of mental hygiene) 
which will avoid some of the weaknesses of “adjustment” and “inte- 
gration,” as usually defined and will also serve as a basis for justify- 
ing the use of specific behavioral items. 

It is not our contention that the concepts of mental health which 
have been discussed in preceding paragraphs are incorrect. Rather, it 
is suggested that they would be more adequate for their purpose if 
they were seen, not as ends in themselves, but as means to the end of 
individual happiness or pleasure. This choice is based on the propo- 
sition that human behavior is determined by the pleasure associated 
with various courses of action (or associated with the contemplation 
of various courses of action). From the standpoint of the individual 
organism, pleasure may be regarded as an ultimate goal to which other 
goals are subsidiary, although only the subsidiary goals may be con- 
sciously fornmulated. This hedonistic theory is ably defended by Hil- 
liard. (25) We suggest that this principle be judged by its utility: 
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in this case, by what it contributes to a workable formulation of the 
goals of therapy. 


Behavioral or personality traits are valid as goals of therapy, ac- 
cording to this point of view, in so far as they contribute to this more 
general end. So long as the feeling of happiness is kept in mind as 
the final criterion, cross-cultural comparisons are possible. One can 
investigate the extent to which various cultures promote or hinder the 
development of this feeling. (3; 12, p. 86) The personality charac- 
teristics which contribute to a feeling of happiness may vary consider- 
ably with cultural situation. This comes about, in large measure, from 
the fact that the belief one is approved or desired by others is a very 
frequent component of the feeling of happiness. If for instance, ra- 
tionality is highly valued by social groups which one regards as im- 
portant, possession of this characteristic will contribute to happiness; 
if it is disapproved, it will, in this respect, reduce the feeling. The 
practice of rationality may, independently of this social consideration, 
contribute to happiness, because of its efficacy as a method of solving 
problems. Other concepts—democracy, heterosexuality, internal con- 
sistency, etc.—may be analyzed in similar fashion. They must be re- 
garded as means to an end and their efficacy thus subject to scien- 
tific investigation. 

It may further be suggested that mental health (happiness) will 
be easiest to attain (a) when those forms of behavior most produc- 
tive of happiness in themselves are also socially approved, and (b) 
when a wide range of social tolerance exists, permitting individuals 
to develop a variety of behavior patterns and to experiment. Thus, 
the therapist finds himself involved in the problem of a desirable so- 
cial order, and science becomes closely related to practice. 

The specific forms of behavior which conduce to happiness will 
be dependent on a number of factors. One of the most important is 
probably the accumulation of knowledge. Where a large amount of 
knowledge is available and its cultivation is deliberately fostered by 
part of the population, such traits as awareness and rationality, which 
assume that knowledge is good (and which has usually been an as- 
sumption of psychoanalysis) may be expected to lead to happiness. In 
a nonliterate society, with a meager body of knowledge, such habits 
might lead in the opposite direction. One 1.ay hazard the guess that 
many of the forms of behavior mentioned in the list above would con- 
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tribute to happiness in our society, and perhaps some would do so 
in all. The ability to postpone short-term satisfaction for long- 
term ones may produce a greater feeling of happiness under most 
conditions. When ene person’s methods of achieving happinees in- 
terferes to a great degree with the methods of others, the others are 
likely to take remedial action. Historical, anthropological, and psycho- 
logical evidence can be brought to bear on the problem of the relation- 
ship of behavior to hedonic tone. 

The concept of happiness, and hedonistic theory generally, have 
been associated historically with certain characteristically eighteenth- 
century points of view, particularly utilitarianism, which retreated in 
the nineteenth century under the influence of evolutionary theory, fi- 
nance capitalism, discovery of the great range of cultural variability, 
and the discovery of the seemingly irrational character of human 
drives. Its place, in the study of human behavior was largely taken 
by “adjustment.” Some aspects of the history of this change are dis- 
cussed by Jones. (27) Bendix discusses a corresponding change in the 


function of science, from the promotion of reason and enlightenment . 


to serving the political and economic purposes of controlling groups 
in the society. (1) Any new use of the concept must take cognizance 
of the scientific knowledge of human behavior developed in the past 
century. It must also avoid the dangers of unverifiable metaphysics 
and the limitations of cultural conditioning. Hedonistic theories have 
often overlooked the social component of happiness, which must be 
included in any workable formulation dealing with human behavior. 
It is not suggested here, however, that this social element is in any 
fundamental way different from other elements. Thus, we are led to 
a combination of ethics and psychology in therapy, regarded as a pro- 
cess of learning best choices, defined in terms of feeling of happiness. 
A detailed consideration of this process must await another oppor- 
tunity. 
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THE MATRIX OF CITIZENSHIP 


ALAN M. WALKER 


In the changing fashions of our era, there was a time about two 
decades ago, when school children carried home a mark on their report 
cards on citizenship, in auch the same manner that earlier pupils were 
graded on deportment. On most cards, the category was neatly sepa- 
rated from the list of academic subjects, to signify its difference in kind 
from arithmetic, spelling, reading, and art. Yet Johnny received C’s 
and Mary A’s to indicate that this behavior category, too, was a prov- 
ince of the school and that the school was intimately concerned with 
the antisocial behavior of the rowdy or the school-approved actions of 
its ‘“good”’ students. 

Times have changed, and children no longer receive grades in 
citizenship. The term is now more frequently applied in evaluating the 
contribution of adult behavior to the welfare of society. Most citizens 
would fall into an average category; a few are bad, and a few are good 
or outstanding. The average citizen is honest, reliable, and law abiding 
in contrast to the criminal, apathetic or even antisocial. The good or 
outstanding citizen is known for the degree and extent of his devotion 
to the common weal, without regard to purely selfish advantage. He 
tends to be especially willing to give time and effort to community 
activities, evaluates a proposed course of action in light of the welfare 
of the total community, and is faithful in keeping commitments. In 
more precise terminology, citizenship may be regarded as a readiness 
to respond to perceived needs for action on total community concerns, 
manifested in responsible participation in community betterment activi- 
ties. 

It is our impression that such citizens derive some of their perse- 
verance and motivation from an identification of self with community, 
a perception of joint goals which makes effort expended for the com- 
munity doubly rewarding. At the same time, participation by individ- 
uals in community building activities serves to strengthen their concept 
of the community as an entity with continuing needs to be served by its 
citizens. Loyalty to the community as a whole may become the proxi- 
mate motivation for many specific activities. 

Where and how do people learn to become supportive citizens of 
their communities? What environmental characteristics are conducive 
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to development of the readiness to respond to perceived community 
needs? No one can be sure yet; for research in this area is sadly lacking. 
But several ideas have been developed by those interested in this field 
which provide some cues for promising investigation. 

One important idea has had many eloquent proponents (3, 4,). 
The central theme, stated variously, is that citizenship has its basic roots 
in small town or rural life. There the conditions for development of 
community loyalty are found in abundance as part of our small town 
heritage of democratic traditions. 

What citizen-building characteristics can be said to be unique to 
small town life? The existence of a tradition of community responsibil- 
ity does not provide a complete answer, for it does not explain the 
reasons why the tradition exists in small towns and not elsewhere. If 
there is some peculiar characteristic, it may be that the size of the com- 
munity permits readier development of identification or of loyalty to 
the total group. The opportunity for face-to-face communication and 
influence among important segments of the local public is greater 
where there are frequent opportunities for contact among a small num- 
ber of people. In addition, loyalty to a given group may be yielded 
more readily to one of small size and known with some intimacy than 
to a larger, more impersonal city. 

The latter fact, combined with recognition that we are now a pre- 
dominantly urban country, has provided another line of reasoning 
about the locale for citizenship development. If cities are a fact of our 
existence and are too large to serve as ready objects of loyalty or to 
permit the interaction which develops loyalty, neighborhood ‘“‘com- 
munities” can be formed within the larger city to serve the same pur- 
pose as smaller towns do in rural areas. 

Do loyalties.to areas, neighborhood units, or small towns expand 
and extend to larger communities of city, region, nation, or world? If 
they do, the strength of individual devotion to community good can be 
a powerful source of aid for growth of the sense of community in 
larger units, increasing unity and responsible action. Unfortunately, we 
know that such transference is not automatic; that devotion to the per- 
ceived welfare of one community is often accompaniéd by hostility to 
another; that exclusiveness is the frequent correlate of in-group ac- 
ceptance. 

Although there is perhaps some generalization of the readiness to 
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respond to community needs, as demonstrated by the willingness of in- 
dividuals who have developed the self-concept of responsible citizen- 
ship to participate in representative community councils or other new 
local developments, there is a definite need for more persons with a 
sense of community responsibility which is not limited to one geo- 
graphic locale or to one social group. Perhaps the basic prerequisites 
for a generalized sense of community responsibility are an awareness of 
the goal and a means of achieving it—a conscious development of a 
matrix which can facilitate the growth of the necessary complex charac- 
ter structure in individuals who can become responsible citizens. 

A few colleges and universities have been experimenting with 
methods by which college students can be introduced to this new con- 
cept of citizenship. Again, little or no research is available to confirm 
the impressions of some success in development of citizenship goals 
and skills. The subjective appraisals of students, administrators, and 
staff, however, have been generally positive and in favor of further at- 
tempts to refine and improve the efforts. Research is currently being 
planned also in these and other areas. 

The Program of Community Dynamics at Earlham College, under 
the direction of William W. Biddle, has had eight years of experience 
in this field and may serve as an example of current citizen training 
programs in institutions of higher education. At Earlham undergradu- 
ate students from all departments may elect a course or two taught 
by the Community Dynamics Staff, composed of William Biddle, 
Loureide J. Biddle, and the author. Graduate training is also offered 
regularly. In all courses the emphasis is on actual participation by these 
students in a variety of community activities with local citizens. Co- 
ordinated with the field experience are class lectures, discussions, and re- 
ports which analyze and interpret the significance of community experi- 
ences, possible and actual citizen roles, the place of volunteer activity in 
community development, etc. Some training in group skills and analy- 
sis of group process is essayed also. 

Both participation and interpretation are necessary and supple- 
ment each other in essential ways. Experience alone could easily be- 
come mere routine; its sheer familiarity tends to exclude the possibility 
of seeing new significance or essential interrelationships. Discussion 
about community action and citizenship development without partici- 
pation is equally undesirable. The transfer from knowledge to appli- 
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cation is notoriously inefficient even in well-structured areas of knowl- 
edge; the embryonic, intuitive state of knowledge in the complex area 
of personal dynamics in community life is, if anything, more difficult 
to grasp without firsthand experience. 

Among the variety of possible social situations for student partici- 
pation, the Community Dynamic staff has found the most useful learn- 
ing situations to be those ii which groups of citizens are actively plan- 
ning and carrying out community development projects. In the fluid 
relationships found in the formation and development of new com- 
mittees, group identification of problems, and volunteer action, stu- 
dents have especially good opportunities to observe and respond to role 
persistence, leadership development and decline, development of group 
cohesiveness or factionalism, changes with time in community support, 
etc. Involvement of the students in the situations heightens their in- 
terest and makes real the problems of next steps, overdependence, as- 
sessment of morale, biased reporting, and other aspects of group pro- 
cess. 

The need for community situations with certain requirements for 
student training has sparked an interesting subsidiary development at 
Earlham which sometimes rivals in interest the student-centered educa- 
tional purpose of the enterprise: that is, the stimulation of nearby com- 
munities to begin self-help development projects, which then become 
community education ventures in which citizens become more aware of 
local needs and more ready to respond in action. Although this aspect 
of the Program cannot be reviewed in detail here, it is treated at length 
in The Cultivation of Community Leaders by William W. Biddle (2), 
as well as in the Annual Reports of the Program of Community Dyna- 
mics (1). 

Earlham’s Program is simply one attempt to increase the reservoir 
of responsible citizens in local and expanded communities everywhere. 
To the question of where and how people learn to become useful com- 
munity citizens, the answer seems to be that they can learn wherever 
they are, through practice and experience in meeting community needs. 
Colleges in particular can provide for their students planned, sys- 
tematic experience in comunity participation with local citizens as one 
means of developing awareness, motivation, and skills for a useful life 
as a community member. Insight into the general need for community 
citizens at all levels may be induced through participation in a variety 
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of experiences. More successful group membership may be an outcome 
of an awareness of group processes and other subtle aspects of human 
social interaction. 

Thus the cycle has returned citizenship to the province of the 
schools again, not as its sole source, but as one important means of its 
cultivation. There is perhaps more sophistication about the complexi- 
ties of citizenship, with less stress on conformity to behavior standards 
and more stress on creative and responsible reaction to total community 
needs. The development of citizens is a big enough job to engage ail 
the resources of society—its towns, its neighborhoods, its schools, its 
current crop of concerned citizens. From the current seedbed come the 
effective citizens of tomorrow. 
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EDUCATION IN HUMAN RELATIONS: 
A PUBLIC SCHOOL PROGRAM 


BERNICE BAXTER 


The program of education in human relations became a part of 
the instructional activities of the Oakland Public Schools in 1949. Pre- 
vious to the establishment of this department there had been several 
years of committee work in intergroup and intercultural education. In 
1949 a full time director was assigned to develop a comprehensive pro- 
gram, both preventive and corrective in nature. An early bulletin des- 


cribed the funttions of the program in this way: 

In our city, we hope that the schools and classrooms will become labora- 
tories for experiment and learning in the field of human relations. Today, young 
persons need ,to learn how to get along co-operatively with others. They need to 
become informed and skilled in the science of human relations. 

The community presents many problems which should engage the intelli- 
gent participation of teachers and students. Here the tensions of ethnic, racial 
and cultural differences are immediate. Many families have moved to this area 
during the war years, having left rural communities in which life was less com- 
plex than it is in our metropolitan area. 

The problem which we as educators face is that of sensitizing ourselves 
to the differences which we find in children and in families and to provide an 
appropriate program of education for all children. The task of the program of 
education in human relations is that of preventing potential cleavages due to 
differences in cultural experience. As adults with our own particular personal 
backgrounds, we as teachers are subject to 1 age with tendencies to general- 
ize and to make assumptions regarding children whose behavior we may not 
understand. 

The field of education in human relations includes the face-to-face human 
relations in classrooms and schools; instructional activities which are devoted to 
the development of better understanding of life in the countries of the world; 
methods and skills in group development essential to reaching common un- 
derstanding and agreement in matters of international concern. 

The complexities of our responsibility demand that we work with all other 
departments and with agencies in the community on problems involving human 
relations. We will be ready with suggested teaching materials, with pro 
school and clasroom procedures and with resources which will promote better 
human relations. 

Each year, since 1949, the current problems of the schools and 


community have necesitated a slight change in emphasis. The over-all 
objective, however, has remained the same while the focus has changed 
from time to time. During the six-year period there has been a con- 
stant movement of families from one area of the city to another. New 
arrivals have continued to come from various parts of the United 
States, complicating the housing situation in certain neighborhoods of 
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the city. Demolition of war-time housing facilities to provide extended 
freeways and arterial highways has caused families in low income 
brackets to seek residence in outlying districts. The tensions accom- 
panying this transition have demanded the same attention as did those 
of the years immediately following the war. However, schools and 
community agencies are now better prepared to meet and deal with 
potential tensions. Health, welfare, education and. recreation leader- 
ship has a background of experience in anticipating and preventing dis- 
turbance. 

During the school year of 1954-55 there have been three major 
time demands: (1) direct work with principals, teachers and students 
in the interest of developing awareness and skill in human relations; 
(2) participation in a variety of community activities related to the im- 
provement of adult human relations; (3) professional contacts outside 
the community. As a way of describing the current activities of our 
program of education in human relations, each of the three areas of 
service will be discussed briefly. This should provide an accurate if cur- 
tailed resume of the principal elements of our program of education in 
human relations. 


Direct work with principals, teachers and students in the in- 
terest of developing awareness and skill in human relations 


Believing that readiness for teaching human relations is particu- 
larly essential to success, we try to stimulate interest and to provide re- 
sources rather than to impose program activities upon principals and 
teachers. School visits are usually made upon invitation. There are no 
scheduled conferences and no requirement implied. School requests are 
filled and invitations accepted without delay. It has been the policy of 
the office of education in human relations to encourage all attempts 
to incorporate better human relations within the school curriculum and 
in school activities. 

As an example of work with one faculty, there have been held nine 
sessions with three subgroups of the faculty. In the nine discussion 
periods of approximately one hour each, teachers discussed the prob- 
lems of classroom behavior. Most of the discussions related to the 
teacher's relationship to children and to parents. The interacting rela- 
tionships of children and of parents in the neighborhood also were of 
concern to the teachers. , , 
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Over a period of weeks during which the discusion meetings were 
scheduled, there was a marked change in the willingness of teachers to 
reveal their own feelings about given children. This one factor alone 
seemed worth the hours spent, as the teachers’ acceptance of children 
of different races had become crucial in this area. 

In this particular section of the city, the number of Negro families 
is increasing constantly. The acceptance of these children by the school 
and school patrons, for a time, seemed doubtful. Due to the sincere ef- 
fort made by the school faculty, the change in population has been 
orderly and without difficult incident. 

Presently the faculties of junior and senior high schools to which 
the children from the neighborhood mentioned above will be in attend- 
ance are preparing themselves for growing tensions among adolescents. 
in the juniog high school a general faculty meeting was held with the 
director of education in human relations, as a first orientation to the 
available resources in the human relations field. A human relations 
committee has been named within the faculty to given direction to class 
and school programs. 

In the senior high school, the leadership class, composed of. stu- 
dent body officers and class leaders, discussed race relations and ways 
of resolving prejudice and social conflict. Arrangements were made with 
the teacher of the leadership class for Negro and white speakers to meet 
with the class with the hope that students and community might take 
steps toward unifying their plans. Films were made available and such 
resources as would lift discussions from the personal to depicted inci- 
dents outside the immediate neighborhood. The strategy of this ap- 
proach was for a hoped for impact upon the whole school. 

Services to schools vary greatly. For the most part, they relate to 
requested assistance in motivating individual awareness to other per- 
sons and their rights. The situations involved are generally the face-to- 
face ones of the school, home and neighborhood. However, they fre- 
quently include national and international problems in which basic 
human rights are in focus. Whether the concern is for the immediate 
or the long range, instructional materials are made available to the ex- 
tent that they are obtainable. 

One of the ways of meeting the need for materials has been 
through teacher production. For several summers, teachers have been 
encouraged and assisted in independent individual study and in at- 
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tending summer sessions of local colleges and universities. Useful 
teaching aids have been developed by these experienced teachers. The 
following are titles of some of the contributions made: 


“The Eight and Nine Year Old Child and his Human Relations” 
“Selected Book Titles for Guiding Human Relations of Eight and Nine 
Year Olds” 

“An Analysis of the Observed Effect of the Use of Selected Literature and 
the Discussion of Concepts therein Developed upon the Social Behavior of 
Six Eight Year Old Isolates” 


“Contributions Made by Literature to the Teaching of Democratic Human 

Relations” 

“The Use of Literature in the Teaching of Moral and Spiritual Values” 

The literature mentioned in these studies comprises books which 
are on recommended book lists for school libraries and intended for 
classroom use. Annotations for the teacher suggest ways of directing 
children’s attention toward situations in which certain relations between 
individuals can be made the focus for discussion and analysis. These 
studies are mimeographed and distributed to schools for teacher use. 


During Brotherhood Week in February, on Pan-American Day 


in April, during United Nations Week in October and on Human 
Rights Day in December, the office of education in human relations 
supplies schools with requested resources for schoel assembly pro- 
grams, for classroom instructional purposes and for the observance of 
special events through each school’s own particular schedule and plan. 

In addition to the wide variety of calls for materials for general 
educational purposes, the office in human relations receives many in- 
quiries regarding persons and events. Advice is sought in dealing with 
parents and school patrons. Problems regarding religious holidays, 
misunderstandings between homes and schools, identification of 
questionable persons who communicate with the schools and numerous 
other tension-causing details are handled. By meeting these inquiries 
promptly, many difficulties which might otherwise detract from the 
schools’ effectiveness are prevented. 

Fortunately there are resources in the community which are most 
helpful in maintaining good relations between the schools and various 
groups and individuals of the community. Without naming these re- 
sources, the point can be made that schools benefit from confidence 
placed in a school officer by spokesmen of representative community 
groups. The office of education in human relations enjoys the confidence 
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and support of several such groups whose co-operation has strength- 
ened the efforts of the school program in human relations. 

Many school related groups utilize the services of the office. Par- 
ent Teacher Associations, for example, extend frequent invitations for 
participation on programs involving the human relations field. Adult 
study groups often seek assistance in carrying out their enterprises. Be- 
cause human relations stretch across boundaries of time and place, the 
field of service can not be limited. It must serve people wherever they 
may be. 


Participation in a variety of community activities 
related to the improvement of adult human relations 


The well-being of adults and the preservation of family life have 
a direct bearing upon the physical, emotional and spiritual health of 
children. Likewise provisions for recreational and guidance facilities 
for youth relate to.the social development of the younger members of 
a community. In assuming an active and responsible role in welfare 
planning, the director is convinced that indirectly time is being devoted 
to the betterment of human relations in the community. 

All service agencies and all community-wide planning have basic 
objectives similar to those of the schools’ program of education in 
buman relations. Our common purpose is to help individuals to become 
co-operative and contributing members to their own immediate neigh- 
borhoods and to the community-at-large. The school program tries to 
help potential citizens to understand behavior and to become skilled in 
the group processes which are fundamental to American life. The 
school program, therefore, views all parallel organizational activities 
as being complementary in nature. As a result of this mutual interest, 
the director of human relations is a frequent speaker at service clubs 
and at church groups and at a wide variety of welfare organizations 
and agencies. 

There is a growing tendency for professionals in health, education 
and welfare services to pool their knowledge and experience so that 
duplication with its disintegrating effects may be avoided. Informed 
adults in the community are assuming increasing responsibility for the 
direction of social agency programs. It is essential that these adults 
have grounding in the psychology of interpersonal relationships. For- 
tunately, for the unification of effort in the city, the school program 
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seems to be considered a resource for helping to meet this need. Many 
incidents of co-operative achievement could be cited. 

One way of bringing home to people the influence of economic 
and social conditions upon individuals is through the problems faced 
by the UN. The broad achievements of the UN Economic and Social 
Council and of the Specialized Agencies of the UN present a dramatic 
story of the use of technical assistance in the improvement of living 
conditions for deprived persons. This part of the UN activities has 
found sympathetic understanding in schools and has had support by 
many interested groups in the community. Again an area of common 
interest in the well-being of children, especially, has brought our pro- 
gram of education in human relations into a close working relation- 
ship with several organized groups. 

International understanding has assumed a place of emphasis in 
our total program of relationships. Frequent visitors from other coun- 
tries have highlighted interest in the schools. Various types of inter- 
national club groups have utilized these visits to interest their member- 
ship in service projects for unfortunate people of other countries. In- 
terschool meetings have been held to discuss ways and means of mak- 
ing high school student bodies aware of human needs. All of these ac- 
tivities have been reported to our office and have asked assistance and 
guidance from us. 

International House, Berkeley, California, being in the immediate 
neighborhood, the schools have been visited by many residents of “I 
House.” With the assistance of individuals in the community, hospital- 
ity programs have been arranged on several occasions for foreign stu- 
dents. The contact with the University of California has spread to in- 
clude many organizations and their representatives. Also the office of 
education in human relations has been a clearance center bringing to- 
gether local persons and foreign visitors who are engaged in common 
pursuits. 

One far-reaching contact was with the P.LC. Project (Pakistan, 
India, Ceylon) and the University of California students who were in- 
volved in it. It so happened that upon their return to Berkeley after 
their trip to the above mentioned countries, the students were presented 
by the writer to a large Parent Teacher gathering. Following this event, 
many P. T. A. units sought the inspiration of the students as speakers. 
The students, being very capable young men and women, answered 
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many questions and cleared many misunderstandings held by members 
of the units. 

The European Mothers Study Tour was given support by our office. 
The six women who toured several European countries in the interest 
of becoming acquainted with home life abroad, returned as true envoys 
of international goodwill. We have found it possible to have them ac- 
cept numerous speaking engagements in the community. Several hun. 
dred persons have been stirred by the women’s graphic accounts of the 
courtesies accorded them in their three months abroad. 

Space will not permit a complete accounting of the several inter- 
national relations enterprises which the office has fostered. One of the 
activities which has been definitely community centered has been par- 
ticipation in the extension of knowledge regarding the UN organiza- 
tion. The Eastbay United Nations Council which was organized as a 
clearing house for exchange of experience among chairmen of inter- 
national relations committees of women’s organizations has become an 
active Council for planning UN programs. Many adults in the com- 
munity have expressed the opinion that youth should be provided with 
opportunities to learn about the UN and its potentialities. The Eastbay 
United Nations Council has tried to create a supporting climate which 
makes it possible for organizations and individuals to know the UN 
and its statesmen who are giving it direction. 

As with citizen responsibility for welfare services, participation 
within the UN framework helps adults to relate themselves sympa- 
thetically to those of other nationalities and other races. The school 
program of education in human relations needs this adult capacity for 
empathy if schools are to affect the thinking and feeling of children 
and youth with respect to their own relationships with others. 


Professional contacts outside the community 


Interest in an exchange of letters with students abroad has grown 
over the past few years until now many classes are carrying on regular 
correspondence with children and youth in widely scattered countries. 
The writer has been instrumental in helping to acquaint, local teachers 
and students with persons beyond their immediate environment. Travel 
abroad, United: States government service .in Germany, Unesco repre- 
sentation and membership in World Affairs and AAUN (American 
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Association for the UN) have been the avenues of communication that 
have proved of inestimable value. In giving direction to the program 
of education in human relations, contacts beyond the community have 
been as essential as contacts in the community. National agencies and 
organizations have supplied resources that have served both school and 
out-of-school groups. The United States Commission for Unesco, the 
Department of Health, Education and Welfare and the Institute of In- 
ternational Education have provided the most useful materials for 
broadening local horizons. 

If young persons are to form true concepts of the interdependent 
world of today, our professional relations must range beyond national 
borders. The one way to overcome narrow, constricting provincialism 
is to sense relationships. To know people of other cultural backgrounds 
is an essential to interdependent living. Adults who realize the inherent 
nature of experience are eager to extend their own acquaintance. 

Exchange teachers, students from abroad on United States scholar- 
ships and visiting scientists, professors and artists contribute to the in- 
terchange of ideas which is a first step in accepting those of other 
nationalities. Only as this give-and-take becomes continuous will the 
processes of negotiation at the international level have a chance for 
success. 

A recent invitation for teachers to exhibit the results of their 
classroom human relations activities brought forth the following from 
elementary schools— 


An International Bakery 
Red Cross boxes for children overseas and for American Indian 
children 

Our Country's History 
The long story of man’s progress in gaining his individual rights 
and freedoms 
The Mayflower Compact. Our responsibilities and freedoms— 

depicted through drawings of twelve-year olds 


Brotherhood Poster (February) 


Washington 

Lincoln 

Friends with white, yellow and black skins but with red valentine 
hearts 
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Who is to say how relationships will be pictured? Depending 
upon the person, his own experience, his contacts beyond family, 
church and school, he may see others in his own image or as their 
own environmental conditions have made them. Our professional re- 
sponsibility as teachers seems, above all others, to be that of helping 
individuals to appreciate one another. Our scene is world wide so our 
laboratory must extend its bounds. The time is short for this “operation 
orotherhood.’” Whether we achieve our goals of good human rela- 
tions will depend upon our own insights and experience. 


Conclusion 


Every aspect of our program of education in human relations 
1adiates from the individual out. Therefore our central task is summed 
up in the exhortation “know thyself.” This is our starting point for 
the ever-widening area of social competence. Achievement will be dif- 
ferent for each person, measurable only in terms of his own growing 
acceptance of himself and of others. 

The school program is effective only as it becomes integrated 
within a total community effort to meet the problems of interrela- 
tions among citizens who live in all parts of the city. Public and vol- 
untary welfare, health and recreation agencies have their responsi- 
bilities along with the schools. Churches, fraternal and service clubs 
also fill their important roles in aiding and maintaining conditions 
conducive to good mental health. The task is a large and continuing 
one but promising to the extent that individuals from all walks of 
life work together in the interest of all. 





Bernice Baxter is Director of Education in Human Relations, Oakland 
Public Schools, Oakland, California. Dr. Baxter bas served in many significant 
capacities related to social relationships, including participation in the White 


House Conferences on child welfare. 
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CONCERNING EFFECTIVE LEADERSHIP* 


HOWARD HALE LONG 


The scientific study of leadership long has been neglected. Leaders 
have been recognized by their contemporaries and graded by partial con- 
sensus from outstandingly great to relatively obscure on popular and in- 
doctrinal bases. Whether leadership achievement is immediate, long 
delayed, or fortuitous, the concept is fascinating and leadership has 
greatly influenced the outstanding attempts at human betterment 
whether in science, education, politics, or religion. A recurring com- 
pulsion holds that the people must have leaders or they perish. How 
to make, insure, or select them has been essentially a hit-and-miss affair. 
The means of producing leaders have often been dominated by wishful 
thinking and lack of planning. It seems fairly clear that the scientific 
study of leadership and group dynamics got its more recent impetus in 
this country from the felt need for effective leadership in the armed 
forces of the United States. The movement now influences the field of 
business and industry and other areas of human relations, and is as- 
suming an important place among the behavioral sciences. A striking 
fact is the recency of the movement. The delay is not too strange, how- 
ever, since the scientific study of leadership had to wait on the de- 
velopment of basic means of evaluation in the behavioral sciences. 

A real problem now, however, is to get the social worker, the edu- 
cator, the YMCA worker, and other persons dominantly concerned with 
leadership functions to appreciate the volume of scientific work that has 
been done and to master and assimilate it to useful ends. Here we are 
concerned with both theory and application without neglecting entirely 
some aspects of leadership roles which would seem to derive their valid- 
ity from empirical considerations not yet tested or, it may be, not yet 
amenable to scientific testing. In the main, what is said here rests, we 
believe, rather solidly upon either empirical experiences or experimen- 
tation. For documentations of our thinking we have drawn heavily upon 
two sources: Groups, Leadership and Men: Research in Human Re- 
lations, 1951, by Harold Guetzkow et al; and Group Dynamics: Re- 
search and Theory, 1953, by Darwin Cartwright and Alvin Zander. 





*Read before the Research Council of the National YMCA, New York 
City, January 8, 1954. 
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CONCERNING EFFECTIVE LEADERSHIP 


WHo Is A LEADER? 


One of the first questions that comes to mind is, who is a leader? 
The Personnel Research Board at Ohio State University suggests five 
definitions of a leader: 


_ 1. An individual who exercises positive influence acts upon others. 
2. An individual who exercises more important positive influence acts 
than any other member- of the group or organization. 
3. An individual who exercises most influence in goal-setting or goal- 
achievement of the group or organization. 
4. An individual selected by the group as a leader. 
. An individual in a given office or position of apparently high-influ- 
ence potential. 


7) 


It is not uncommon with a subject such as this one that much time 
is spent in the attempt to arrive at rather absolute definitions. This is 
especially trie in group discusions in which the participants are not 
well initiated. The search in such instances ts likely to be for a perfect 
definition succinctly made, inclusive and exclusive, and processed 
through genus, species, and differentia. Obviously a detailed teasing 
out of definitions which meet strictly formal logical requirements is 
not necessary in a setting such as ours. Absolute definitions, if they 
exist at all in the behavioral sciences, as a rule are not of great value 
on such occasions. Certainly they seldom are worth the cost of the 
quest for them. To make discussions profitable, it is necessary only to 
make such definitions as facilitate clear and critical thinking. In such 
instances, definitions are made in line with the purpuse at hand and 
are relative, not absolute. 

Shartle (2a) in his work chose number 5 of the definitions of 
leadership given above—"an individual in a given office or position 
of apparently high influence potential.” He was interested in naval 
leadership and it was not profitable for his purpose to discuss how 
personnel become leaders. Rather it was a question of how, once a 
leader, does one become effective and what does a leader, under a given 
circumstance, do? He was confronted, in a genuine sense, with power- 
status as an important datum. 

For our purpose, however, we are inclined to accept the first 
definition—" An individual who exercises positive influence acts upon 
others.”’ This definition is in accord with Cattell’s thinking as we glean 
it from his paper, “New Concepts for Measuring Leadership in Terms 
of Group Syntality.” (1f) We shall regard leadership as relative, not 
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absolute. One in a given situation may be a leader; in a different sit- 
uation, a follower, either by choice or necessity. This is the common 
experience of us all. We lead in one situation because circumstances 
favor that leadership. For one reason or another, we can render and 
other members accept that leadership. The particular situation may be 
in flux in the frame of a larger reference, so to say, and subordinated 
to an over-all more dominant leadership. Thus the leader in the former 
circumstance becomes a follower in the latter. It is wise apparently for 
us to think of every person as normally behaving in some degree as 
both leader and follower in turn. Leadership is relative in another 
sense. It appears only in social groups. According to Stogdill, (2b) a 
leader in the absence of followers is a bizarre concept. There must not 
only be followers but also a fairly well-defined common purpose or 
goal among them. A leader, however, usually can be differentiated 
functionally from his followers. 

Research indicates the futility of inventorying characteristics of the 
individual to identify or predict the leader. Bird found only about - 
5% of a list of 79 leader traits in twenty inquiries common to four 
or more of the studies. These twenty inquiries bore “some semblance 
to controlled investigations” according to Bird. (1g) First, it should 
be clear that such findings as those of White and Lippitt (1d) probably 
should not be interpreted as meaning that individual traits do not in- 
fluence leadership. The failure to identify leaders by traits may imply 
that situational aspects of leadership are so shifting that a given trait 
is not effective in the majority of them. In a given situation or limited 
area of situations a trait may be definitely effective. Second, traits 
should not be confused with syndromes of traits or symptoms. We may 
expect the syndrome to be effective over a wider range of situations 
than individual traits. Autocratic behavior is not a trait from our point 
of view. And the same applies to democratic and laissez-faire leadership. 
The combination and organization of the traits learned by the leaders 
in the investigation reported by White and Lippitt were demonstrably 
effective in leadership. The point is clinched by the fact that their 
group leaders actually played the respective roles associated with auto- 
cratic, laissez-faire, and democratic climates. These involved clusters 
of traits reasonably consistent among themselves. 

It is well to examine some of the personality syndromes that more 
generally make for or against good leadership. Cattell (2f) says, “A 
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CONCERNING EFFECTIVE LEADERSHIP 


leader is to be measured by the extent to which he changes the syntality 
of the group from its mean syntality.”” Syntality, as used here, may be 
easily grasped by remembering that it is to the group as personality 
is to the individual. 


THE ROLE OF A LEADER 


_ Carter and his associates (2c) found only three functions that 
rather clearly differentiated the leader and the members of the 
group; namely, the leaders analyzed situations, gave information, and 
initiated required action. It seems, however, that only the first and 
third were unique in all three situations. His subjects were forty 
NROTC junior students in groups of eight engaged in tasks involving 
(1) reasoning, (2) mechanical assembly, and (3) group discussions. 


A general characterization of a leader may be one of the follow- 
ing: authoritarian, laissez-faire, or democratic. The characterizations 
are familiar though complex. White and Lippitt refer to them as “‘social 
climates.’” We shall. discuss social climate here because White and 
Lippitt depended upon the leaders to induce the climates in their re- 
spective groups. Their investigation involved four groups of ten-year- 
old boys who engaged in hobby activities after school. The groups 
were equated as to interpersonal relationships; intellectual, physical, 
and socioeconomic status; and personality characteristics. Four adult 
leaders were trained in the three climates. They shifted roles and 
groups every six weeks. It was found from observation that the ac- 
tual roles were mixtures of the three climates. The authoritarian role 
appeared in deceptive guises. The form or appearance often belied the 
actual role. This suggests the self-deception enacted by leaders in 
power-status who practice democratic form but actualize authori- 
tarian roles. 

White and Lippitt conclude among other things: 

1. Laissez faire and democracy are not identical climates. 

2. Democratic practice can be efficient. 

3. Autocratic practice (1) can evoke much hostility and aggression in- 
cluding aggression against scapegoats; (2) it can evoke covert dis- 
content without overt symptoms; (3) it is associated with more de- 
pendence and less individuality. 


4. The democratic climate fosters more group mindedness and more friend- 
liness. 


The views of White and Lippitt are in essential agreement with 
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those of Kahn and Katz (le) reporting from industry where produc- 
tion is the objective criterion of the relative effectiveness of the auto- 
cratic and democratic climates. Kahn and Katz were concerned with 
leadership practices in relation to productivity and morale. The sub- 
jects were adults in a variety of industrial and other civilian and gov- 
ernmental enterprises. They included personnel of the home office of 
an insurance company, maintenance-of-way section on a railroad, an 
electric utility, an automotive factory, a tractor company, an appliance 
factory, and two agencies of the Federal Government. Kahn and Katz 
summarize the pertinent findings by researchers in the Survey Research 
Center of the University of Michigan under grants from the Office of 
Naval Research and the Rockefeller Foundation. One of the shortcom- 
ings of much of the leadership and small-group research is that most of 
it has been done in artificial situations and with temporary groups. 
The former open the motivational factor to question and the latter 
leave much to be desired in the way of real loyalties and group co- 
hesion in the subjects. It is refreshing then to consult research done in 
a real setting of the “market place” where loyalties, aspirations, com- 
petitions, and the manifold human frailties are in full play with an 
unmistakable touch of reality. 

This research elicited responses from supervisors and employees 
and analyzed them against productivity and morale indicators. How do 
high-producing units compare with low-producing units, including 
supervisors and employees? High-morale groups, with low-morale 
groups? The criterion of morale was the responses of the employees 
and supervisors and thus more subjective. Were the members of the 
groups satisfied with the treatment and behavior of their supervisors? 
With the management of the enterprise? With their fellow employees ? 
How did the supervisors feel about their groups? 


Dimensions of Supervision 


There emerge from these researches, according to Kahn and Katz, 
the following “dimensions”: (1) The differential role of supervisors; 
(2) closeness of supervision; (3) employee-orientation of supervisors, 
(4) group relations. 

(1) Differential roles of supervisors. This aspect of supervision 
is illustrated by Table 1. The supervisors of high-producing sections 
spent more time in planning and skilled tasks, providing materials for 
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the men—all related to supervisory duties. They did less of the work 
done by the men and less of things not closely associated with their 
duties as supervisors. 


Table 1 


Relation of Supervision to Job Productivity 
(Section Gangs on a Railroad) 


Supervisory Non-Supervisory 


Duties Duties 
High-Productivity Foremen 83 15 
Low-Productivity” Foremen 67 29 


There were similar positive relations between the time spent in 
supervising and section productivity in the insurance company, rail- 
road work, and tractor factory. 

The point here is that the supervisors performed duties different 
fsom those of the men and in a higher category of functioning, and 
gained respect from the men through their efticiency. We may asume, 
however, that a number of unassessed but possibly detectable charac- 
teristics cluster about the roles of the more successful supervisors, such 
as self-confidence, sense of security, genuineness, objectivity, and free- 
dom from artificial and deceptive seeking after the good will of the 
men. 

(2) Closeness of Supervision. A second dimension of supervision 
is the degree to which supervisors delegate authority. It was found 
that high-producing supervisors spent more time supervising and they 
put that time to use in over-all planning instead of dealing with me- 
ticulous details that could well be delegated to others and that might 
be regarded as interference by subordinates. Illustrative data are pre- 
sented in Tables 2 and 3. 


Table 2 
Closeness of Supervision vs. Productivity 


(Insurance Company) 


Close General 
Supervision Supervision 
High-Productivity Heads 6 5 


Low-Productivity Heads 11 1 
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Table 3 


Closeness of Supervision Estimated by Superiors of Section Heads 


(Insurance Company) 


Close General 

Supervision Supervision 
High-Productivity Heads 2 9 
Low-Productivity Heads 8 4 


These data indicate that high-producing heads do less closed super- 
vision and vice versa. This is in accord with a generally accepted notion 
that effective employees generally prefer opportunity for initiative and 
relative fredom from interference by supervisors. 

A more striking fact, however, is that heads closely supervised 
by their superiors tend in turn toward close supervision of their sub- 
ordinates. This is a most important consideration because it reveals, 
among other things, the potent influence of high-level supervision. 

Workers with opportunity for initiative were relatively high in sat- 
isfaction with job, supervisor, and company—three dimensions of mor- 
ale. Other data under closeness of supervision are generally consistent 
with the implications set forth above. 


(3) Employee-Orientation. 1s the supervisor interested in employ- 
ees as human beings like himself or is he dominated by the urge for 
unit-production ? Here is implied the contrast between employee-orienta 


tion and production-orientation. Almost every one can recall in broad _ 


outlines the types. One supervisor seems to be drawn callously toward 
“getting on with the job.” He is all but ruthlessly impatient with ob- 
stacles, human or nonhuman. The other seems to reckon with human 
beings as of determining importance in the equation. There is empathy 
and role playing or maybe just a sense that others have desires for ini- 
tiative and independence to live through their work experiences within 
a pattern of democratic relationships. High-producing supervisors were 
more sensitive to disaffecting situations. They were predominantly em- 
ployee-identified and low-producing supervisors were for the most part 
management-identified. 


(4) Group Relations—Cohesion. Members of the high-producing 
groups were group-involved; i.e., they thought highly of their groups 
and rated them high even though sometimes they had little evidence to 
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go on. The foremen of high-producing sections similarly cited their 
sections as superior in group loyalties as evidenced in part by the mutual 
helpfulness of the men. Table 4 illustrates the data in general: 


Table 4 
Employee Group Evaluation vs. Section Productivity 


(Insurance Employees) 
High Pride Medium Pride Low Pride 
Employees in high-producing sections 33% 37% 30% 
Employees in low-producing sections 10% 41% 49% 


It is worth noting that the relations between the four dimensions, 
on the one hand, and productivity and morale, on the other, are far 
from perfect. Exceptions occur. The supervisor-employee relations are 
too complex to expect very close agreement. Conceivably some em- 
ployees produce better and enjoy higher morale under close supervision. 
Not everyone feels the urge toward freedom and initiative. The me- 
ticulous supervisor may serve as a father image under whose dictation 
there is relief from responsibility and planning. Perhaps the most 
efficient operation at a given time is that one in which supervisor and 
employees complement each other, each satisfying in some measure 
the other's needs. The complementary relation need not be static. It 
may be accompanied by change in each and geared to growth or im- 
provement. 

It is satisfying to know that the results reported by Kahn and 
Katz are in harmony with a much wider experience in small-group re- 
searches. In our culture at least there is being amassed a vast body of 
experimental findings that rather strongly tend to affirm the effective- 
ness of the democratic nisus. 

We have considered thus far the overlapping syndromes of 
leaders: (1) types—autocratic, laissez-faire, democratic; (2) activities 
that differentiate leaders from followers—c/loseness of supervision, em- 
ployee-orientation, and group loyalty or cohesion. 


UNDER WHAT CONDITIONS DO THESE FACTORS 
OPERATE TO ADVANTAGE ? 


By conditions we mean merely the situational aspects of leadership 
with the understanding that situation and individual are aspects of 
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global phenomena which are mutually facilitating. They are separated 
for purposes of communication. The organization and the culture limit 
leadership. 


The organization. It is well-nigh impossible for a leader to ac- 
tualize his abilities in a forbidden organization. One has only to think 
of Nazi Germany, Fascist Italy, or present-day Soviet Russia to realize 
the potency of the organization on a vast scale. The more immediate 
organization is similarly potent. We noted above the influence of 
leaders of superior rank on those of subordinate rank. The influence 
that a superintendent of schools, a college president, or the general 
secretary of a YMCA exerts upon his subordinates is all but dramatic 
and, when negative, even tragic. Supervision multiplies itself downward. 
The tragedy of an autocratic leader is well observed in schools where 
the ‘climate’ multiplies and spreads downard to the pupils. It may be 
said that the last few lines do not refer to organization but to the in- 
dividual. We doubt the correctness of the view. The president of a col- 
lege or company usually furnishes the “climate’’ which all too fre- 
quently is the heart of the functioning organization. 

Culture. Culture influences both the attitude of the leader and pro- 
motes or hinders the expresion of his leadership. A democratic culture 
is hostile to autocracy and vice versa. The role of cultures is assuming 
increasing importance in the attempts to account for behavior. Many 
attitudes and actions at the turn of the century that were assigned te 
heredity seem now more adequately accounted for by the internalization 
of the norms of the culture and socioeconomic class. (1b). 


THE ROLE OF THE SELF 


A leading consideration for effective leadership is self-evaluation 
which is very much neglected in our culture. The blinding will to power 
over others ox to power through others has been historically among the 
strongest of human social tendencies. The barons of wealth during the 
Industrial Revolution were motivated by power-ends similar to those 
latter-day political figures who seek controls through emotional arousal 
of the masses. Both have been smitten by the urge to power over their 
fellow man. The difference in spheres of operation contrast but the 
fundamental motivations are comparable, however much the means 
to the ends may differ. The hazard of this power leadership is 
expressed by Lord Acton to the effect that power always corrupts and 
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absolute power corrupts absolutely. Such a leader does not realize, in 
his actions at least, that those “under” him often are better prepared 
than he to lead in certain leadership roles within his group or organi- 
zation. Driving must not be mistaken for /eading. But admittedly it 
is not easy to define the leader so as to rule out completely the dictator 
whom we would like to think of as not a leader in any acceptable 
sense. . 

We are concerned more with the role of the urge-to-power in re- 
stricted areas and in self-deceptive guises. The bad influence of the 
authoritarian in the common walks of life is a story of pitiful impov- 
erishment of human relations. Energies are tied down in conflict that 
might be released for the common good. Power over the payroll often 
creates dulled self-perception in the leaders with low empathic equip- 
ment who btithely go on thinking they are administering through af- 
fection and ‘by freely-given consent. The role of playing God is shot 
through with self-adulation. If love is blind, we must say that power 
is at least myopic. 

It often is not sufficiently well realized how our apperceptions 
from the past obtrude into our value judgments. The stock illusions 
demonstrated in the first-year psychology classes reveal how persistent 
they can be. Professor Ames of Dartmouth has demonstrated a much 
wider range of irreal perception. Asch (2e) has shown some distorted 
conclusions, even in contradiction with common sense, that are induced 
by the attitudes of our associates toward us. To perceive others as ex- 
pecting us to act in a certain way is difficult to ignore. Witness the pres- 
sure to tip the waiter when his services do not deserve added remunera- 
tion. Cantril(6) has examined effectively, we think, the role of the 
self in creating assumptive worlds and then reacting to them as if they 
were self-evidently: real. William James (11) in that remarkably en- 
gaging book, Pragmatism, after urging that philosophies are functions 
of the temperaments of philosophers, said: “There arises thus a certain 
insincerity in our philosophic discussions: the potentest of all our prem- 
ises is never mentioned.” His observation at the turn of the century is 
the more interesting because it antedated the currency of Freudian- 
ism. It now can be generalized to man’s over-all behavior. 

What books, magazines, plays, pictures, poems, essays do I com- 
mend to my classes, friends, acquaintances and associates? Do I not 
value and commend them mainly because they affirm my tempermental 
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biases or are in harmony with my assumptive world, or both? The 
role of the self may be very deceptive. I may recommend experiences 
ostensibly contradictory to my temperament and assumptive world 
because they are weak samplings of opposition. But my ego will 
rarely risk failure subtly to point out those weaknesses! 

It perhaps needs to be added that we are dealing with common 
human frailties. It is not an offense that one has them. The offense 
lies in not recognizing them and not disciplining oneself over the 
years to keep them in bounds and to make allowance for them in our 
value judgments. For leadership, indeed for all our human relations, 
personality development distils no more deadly poison than the urge 
uncritically to feed a hungry ego at the expense of reasonable objectiv- 
ity. In a flight of justifiable fancy, one might attribute preponderantly 
the more destructive events in history to this fault; whether they be 
wars, witch-hunts, prejudices (religious and social), criminality, hates, 
petty bickering, or the inordinate quest for undeserved popularity. 

Some Empirical Considerations. Thus far we have kept rea- 
sonably close to experimentally observed behavior. Pending experi- 
mental results, it may be wise to deal with some aspects of leadership 
which seem justified from more general observation. The experi- 
mental data deal with the phenomenal facts which do not suffice 
either for identifying prospective leaders or for devising courses 
for leadership training. For identifcation and training we need to 
know more of the underlying processes correlated with overt be- 
havior in a conditioning complex of influences. Behavioral science 
has not advanced enough to meet our needs. The introspective 
method has either been outright rejected or exceedingly minimized 
in research. Some of the more promising approaches are those of 
Coombs(9), Guttman(3b, and Lazarsfeld(3c). These represent form- 
ative approaches not well-tested by practice. Meanwhile, we shall 
have to do the best we can. What follows then represents selected 
aspects of a vast amount of empirical considerations that would seem 
to deserve attention. 

We know something of the temptation of power which seems 
always, in some measure, to accompany leadership. It seems per- 
tinent to suggest that war and peace itself may turn on concentrated 
leadership in such men as Napoleon, Mussolini and Hitler. (5) 
These men were victims of rampant egos to the point of “‘unsanity.” 
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But both “‘unsanity’’ and insanity are but exaggerated normal pro- 
cesses. In all of us resides, in some measure, the ego-stuff out of 
which Napoleons, Hitlers and Mussolinis are made. In a democracy 
we are not too much concerned with the extremes in this respect. 
But we must be concerned with the subile, autocratic tendencies in 
leaders which express themselves in devious ways and guises. We 
need to seek more precise knowledge of the mental processes and 
experiences that lead to autocratic and democratic orientations. The 
motivations antecedent to our behavior are sometimes related to 
behavior as the submerged portion of an iceberg to the visible portion. 
The larger, the more persistent, and often the more intensive deter- 
miners of our behavior are those inaccessible to awareness and thus 
to introspection. Self-evaluation then has to resort to indirect checks 
on these submerged determiners of behavior. 

The neglect of planned provisions for educating the self stems 
in part from: 

(a) a deep-seated tendency toward unawareness of the self-role in all 


our perceptions of our environment, in our higher mentai processes, and 
in our emotional behaviors; 


(b) a disposition, probably inherited from theological speculation, to 
regard the self as innate and amenable to change only by miraculous influ- 
ences; 


(c) the closeness of the self to the self. 


The self-synthesis process involves internalizing social experi- 
ences into an “at homeness” or feeling of identification. Impressions, 
beliefs, emotions and attitudes are parts of the self in contrast to 
“otherness.” But it is a supremely human accomplishment that in 
spite of this closeness, the self can operate reflexively; i.e., the self 
can examine itself—an achievement probably absent in all the rest 
of the animal kingdom. Herein lies the possibility and the opportunity 
for enlarged education of the self. Self-insight is positively cor- 
related with liberality and tolerance. (4) 

There is largely because of (a), (b) and (c) a tendency not to 
question the self of another. We utilize escalator clauses to escape 
facing the self in others as a defense of the self in us. There is a code 
or pact of mutual indulgence by which one must not’ appear to ques- 
tion another’s motivations on certain things or opinions strongly held. 
These are sacrosanct. Whole areas of behavior are exempt by codes 
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of good manners. In the professions there also are exempt areas 
particularly related to competencies. To deal with one’s professional 
associates under the accepted code, one must appear to assume that 
the competence of all are equal or satisfactory. It follows then that 
a corrective potentiality is cancelled. 

Thus one gets a hint of the irrealities of our culture behind which 
the ego runs riot in phantasy until jolted into self-criticism by some 
barrier that reflects a more natural order of things. A more startling 
fact is that our educational systems and home tutelage make little 
or no provision for self-assessment. An alarming behaviorism dom- 
inates us. To prevent juvenile delinquency we are told that we must 
provide more and more recreational facilities to drain the youth’s 
energy so that he will be disinclined or too exhausted to do wrong 
things. It is as if the sole antecedents of behavior lie in the external 
environment. There seems less and less urge to come to grips with 
and to cultivate the enivronments within-our-skins. The task of doing 
so is not insuperable if the learnings are well graded and have rea- 
sonable, social approval. 


The Improvement of Leadership Ability 


How shall we learn about our unconscious motivations? How 
shall self-evaluation be made an overt objective of “training” in child 
growth and adult development?(12) The answers seem to be the 
same as for a scientific approach to any problem. Often one can more 
easily deceive one’s self than others. The human ego under tension 
or stress is likely to resort to various mechanisms of adjustment such 
as compensation, repression, and projection in the quest of relief. For 
example, we may suppose that one in the beginning is aware of defects 
or other painful experiences or forebodings, tends later to suppress 
awareness of them, and then projects them onto others where they can 
be hated and denounced with the least amount of self-effacement: 


(a) In self-evaluation one can start with the simpler events and con- 
cerns of life relatively uncolored by emotions and by vested inter- 
ests. In smaller things one practices asking others whether in a given 
situation one acted in accord with accepted practices under an en- 
lightened code of fair play and honor. The chief difficulty may lie 
in giving an objective description of the situation because our un- 
conscious motivations are likely to influence the description. Then 
there are those who are not intimately connected with us, who may 
better be described as trusted acquaintances, to whom we may turn 
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as friendly jurors and advisors as a means of self-evaluation. Whether 
we get frank evaluations in either case depends largely + am how ob- 


jective we are in presenting the problems and how well we are dis- 
ciplined to accepting negative criticisms. At least we may expect 
graded practice to be attended with increased power for self-evalua- 
tion. 


(b) The nonverbal reactions of others to what we do are frequently 
among the best indicators of both acceptable and unacceptable be- 
havior. Practice in observing “and evaluating the subtle responses of 
those with whom we interact is a source of correction available to 
those reasonably amendable to self-examination and properly sensitized 
to perceiving shades and nuances of approval and disapproval. 


(c) In younger people self-analysis under guidance appears to be 
much more readily accomplished than in older people. The uncon- 
scious trends have not been as deeply overlaid with habits and ac- 
cumulated attitudes. Prestige is likely to be less at stake in the frank 
search for deep motivations. 


(d) The inward search for determiners of behavior is not handicapped 
by the ambiguity of language and thus intracommunication is facili 
tated. The self is far more likely to understand its own language 
than that of another person. This applies especially where emotions 
are under consideration. The language of emotions is poorly devel- 
oped in our culture. In such matters we usually borrow our vocabu- 
lary from sensory experience. The music is sweet and so is one’s 
sweetheart. An emotional experience may be bitter and so it goes. 
The reality of one’s emotions is self-revealing . 


(e) Self-evaluation should reveal to the individual whether he is 
genuinely free in his actions, governed by inner resourcefulness, or 
whether he is complying with an external code or tenet. The truly 
free person joyfully does the “right” things. He joyfully conforms 
to a system of integrated behavior as opposed to the prisoner-like 
compliance with regulations. The individual who is fenced in by 
codes and prejudices is a slave and may be headed toward mental 
illness, if indeed he is not already afflicted. The outer standards of 
behavior may belie inward tendencies and result in conflict which 
futilely ties down energies to the point of mental fatigue. 


(f) One tends to project his faults onto others and this fact offers 
a very handy approach to one’s deeper motivations. One’s thoughts 
and estimates of others are likely to reflect ones estimate of oneself. 
The rule is so well authenticated that ill will toward others, suspicions, 
accusations, in fact any exaggerated negative estimates of our associates 
and acquaintances should be taken as evidence that in reality these 
are secret self-estimates that need to be tested by means such as (a) 
and (b) above. 


Jersild studied the responses from 3000 pupils, ranging from the 
fourth grade through college, to the topics, “What I like about 
myself,” and “What I dislike about myself.” He says: “If one 
would know what he thinks about himself and how he feels about 
himself, let his glance turn to others, for the kinds of thoughts 
and feelings he has with regard to others are likely in one way or 
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another to reflect his attitudes toward himself.’”(12) There is a 
saying to the effect that, what Peter tells you about Paul tells you 
more about Peter than it tells you about Paul. 


We find then that leadership may be self-developed or self-evaluated by 
(a) inviting criticisms or evaluation of oneself from associates; 
(b) observing the subtle, nonverbal reactions of others; 
(c) reaching within oneself for determiners of personal behavior; 
(d) critically evaluating personal freedom in behavior; 
(e) realizing that estimates of others are estimates of ourselves. 


To the above implied means of improving leadership ability may be 
added the following several practical suggestions: 


Predictable behavior. An effective leader must enact predictable be- 
havior. Those whom we !ove or hate are those whose behavior we can 
predict. We tend to shun those whose behavior is unpredictable .We 
revere the individual whom we can always count on as being on the 
side of “right” as he sees it. Emotional instability probably is shunned 
even more than the paranoid personality. The reliability and con- 
sistency syndrome seems to have a wide currency among attested 
leaders. 


Balance between leadership and followership. A desirable char- 
acteristic of a leader is the artistic balance leadership and followership. 
Leadership, like art, very often is at its best when half concealed. 
The leader of the group may never occupy the chair. He may function 
in the group after the fashion of a catalytic reagent in chemistry. 
Many persons have lost the opportunity to be leaders in a genuine 
sense because they were so self-assertive that they became distasteful to 
their potential followers. 


A leader should be secure. \t is practically unthinkable that 
anyone impoverished by insecurity in goods or spirit can be an effective 
leader. Insecurity expresses itself in diverse ways. It may underlie 
submissiveness or feed aggression to desperation. An insecure leader- 
ship tends toward jealousy and suspicion. 


Genuineness within-the-skin. It is necessary for the leader to be 
genuine. Feigned characteristics are betrayed unconsciously. Over 
and over we remain unimpressed in spite of simulated sincerity by 
the leader because somehow, we hardly know why, we suspect and 
feel that at heart he does not mean what he says, or perhaps better, his 
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CONCERNING EFFECTIVE LEADERSHIP 


heart is not in what he is saying or doing. The only safe way, with 
rare exceptions perhaps, by which one can present the exterior be- 
haviors which attract and convince others over a long period of time, 
is to be genuine at heart. It is not to be overlooked that genuineness 
confers rewards in its own right. 


i. 
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BANDUNG AND THE GREAT AMERICAN LESSON 


I. BANDUNG AND DEMOCRACY 


BANDUNG REVEALS WORLD'S PRESENT CONFLICT as not be- 
tween East and West, communism and democracy, or any ideology and ideology 
but between. organizations, movements or people of whatever idea or con- 
struction that support continued aggression and violence on the one side and 
all those on the other side which support the desire for enlightened and co-op- 
erative goodwill backed by world law on behalf of world control, regardless 
of name, status or power. It is revealed as no longer a settlement with any kind 
of arms. It is revealed as no longer the preservation of any kind of status quo 
of any part of the world. It is revealed as no line of possible physical defense or 
as no possible arenas of struggle between contending armies. What is the 
world’s conflict now seen to be out of Bandung except a world struggle, per- 
haps to the death, between the whole of organized systems of aggression, ex- 
ploitation and- violence, and the spreading spirit of enlightened and co-opera- 
tive world control? And is there not also out of Bandung the first clear revela- 
tion that this present world’s conflict is basically war to the death between any 
arrogating of superiorities and inequalities of status, opportunity and citizen- 
ship, and the fuller realization than ever before of the liberty, equality and 
brotherhood which was the original intention of democracy? 

Involved in this realistic view of the world’s present conflict as its es- 
sential elements are the first clear definitions of aggression in modern terms and 
the first understanding approach to the “horrible self-contradiction”—to use 
William James’ apt description—which exists within Western democracy and 
still cherishes a supposed ‘‘right’”’ of the stronger nations to reach out and domi- 
nate, occupy, control, use, exploit, etc., whoever (wherever) proves exploitable. 
These are but two inevitable sides of an understanding of the world democra- 
tic point of view which sums up the Bandung contribution. 

We of the West know that the way of democratic law and order, where it 
has existed within national borders, has always afforded equal status, citizen- 
ship, oportunity, and protection to the people of the smallest and weakest 
units as to all others. This we assume to be the measure of the democracy with- 
in national borders. But in seeking to establish a similar order based on law 
outside our national boundaries (or even in our relationships to our “territorial 
possessions”) we of the West have assumed the necessity to protect all that is 
Opposite to this democracy which we have cherished for our own numbers. 
Instead we have supported unequal status of citizenship, opportunity and pro- 
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tection for the peoples of smaller or underdeveloped units. This Western ‘‘dem- 
ocratic’’ self-contradiction is still the basic nature of the West's foreign affairs 
and is still playing havoc with world organization. All this Bandung made 
clear as never before. 

There was new realization that no possible arrangement of “uniting 
nations” can survive the inevitable strife emerging out of this colossal and 
universal order of an aggression which is continuous, legalized and responsible 
for all violent outbreaks of whatever kind. While the West does have some 
semblance of order under law within national borders in even the most poorly 
organized nation, there is little more in the world outside national borders of 
actual organization under law than a kind of gigantic human ‘‘pecking system” 
upon which to base world order or world preservation. Bandung has most 
clearly revealed this Western simultaneous establishment-disestablishment of 
world order. 


BANDUNG THE FIRST REALISM. Bandung is the first sizeable and 
significant attempt to view the world’s present situation with detachment and 
realism. Neither the United Nations nor the democratic powers had been able 
even to define aggression. The United Nations had been organized to prevent 
and turn back aggression. Yet the nations included in it were never able to de- 


fine aggression. As time went on we became more confused. Bandung may al- 


ready have helped us vaguely to sense how very confused we are. Aggression, 
we thought, would clearly be like the North Korean army's marching into 
South Korea. But what about the Union of South Africa’s peaceful annexation 
of a province belonging to its own recently freed people? Is aggression only 
invasion by armies? Even so, what about the recent invasion from an outside 
nation which was necessary to overturn Guatemala’s legitimate government ? 
And what about our State Department's frank, open planning and aiding of 
that invasion of a nation by an outside army? This we were told was a part 
of the defense against Communist aggression. But the only sign of aggression, 
according to our own standard, was the marching of that army. Actually the 
American people have never accepted the specious rationalizations of this bold 
aggression. They are not yet ready to accept, even from their chosen leaders, 
that brute strength makes right. It may be also that the fear is increasing that a 
military toe-hold was gained in Guatemala at the expense ideologically of a 
continent. Is it any wonder that the West is confused about the meaning of ag- 
gression? 

In the generalized portion of its statement the Bandung Conference made 
specific the meaning of aggression in a series of negative and positive asser- 
tions. On the negative side the ultimate of aggression, colonialism and other 
forms of “subjection of peoples to alien subjugation,” is supported by “‘prac- 
tices of racial segregation and discrimination which form the basis of govern- 
ment and human relations in large regions of Africa and in other parts of the 
world.”” This was roundly condemned as “contrary to the Charter of the United 
Nations and . . . an impediment to the promotion of world peace and co- 
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operation.’ On the positive side the Conference declared its suport of the 
United Nations’ “principle of self-determination of peoples and nations’’ and 
called upon the powers concerned “to grant freedom and independence to such 
peoples”’ as are still under subjection to alien governments. Thus without using 
the term “aggression” the basic and continuous world aggression was defined 
and its opposite of world order under law as democratically applied was at the 
same time clearly indicated. 

How soon and how far will this clarification of the issue of present world 
conflict be realized among Western people? If Bandung and its follow-up will 
gradually remove the fatal scales from Western eyes these Conference pro- 
nouncements, general as they seem at first thought, may prove to be the greatest 
achievement thus far in the twentieth century. But will we be able to see clearly 
and soon enough? Bandung’s so-called “‘general”’ terms clearly and unmistakably 
pull off every cloak of whatever denomination which strives to conceal aggres- 
sive natures, procedures and establishments. 


BANDUNG SEEKS DEMOCRATIC FULFILLMENT. It is said that 
Bandung was friendlier to democracy than was expected. This is true. But the 
expectation that Bandung would not be friendly to democracy was itself born 
out of the fatal self-contradiction in Western democracy. What is now clear 
after Bandung is that there was unfriendliness only to that aspect of Western 
democracies with which the Bandung nations had been familiarized throughout 
almost the whole history of Western democracy. But that aspect itself—the re- 
ceiving end of Western imperialism—is everything that is undemocratic. It is as 
autocratic as tyranny. In repudiating this more than in anything else these Asian- 
African nations put themselves squarely on the side of democracy and on the 
side of the best interests of the West. Any méntion of communism or of de- 
mocracy was incidental and not crucial to the important issue. Officialy, there 
emerged out of Bandung no anti-anything except possibly what might be termed 
anti-Western man’s inhumanity to man. 

The correct interpretation is that Bandung pointed for the first time in recent 
history to democracy’s possible full realization by suggesting that it should be 
applied in all human affairs including international affairs as it has been in 
some national affairs. Bandung if heeded promptly enough may well prove to 
be the savior of democracy as of the world. 


THE HISTORY OF BANDUNG is important for an understanding of 
what place and importance it holds in the present struggle for realistic foreign 
policies throughout the West. For a half century and more all the movements 
of the West, both in war and peace, have been a “looking-glass land” of un- 
reality. The blind spot of the West made it impossible for the reality to be faced. 
A war for democracy and to end war could be resolved only by reparceling em- 
pires. That was the opposite result of both of these aims. Effort to make “de- 
mocracy’”’ safe for the world would have been more realistic than effort to make 
the world safe for democracy. Effort to end the continuous aggressions short of 
of wars and which produced all the wars would have been realistic. These could 
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have made the League of Nations succeed. Clemenceau saw all this when he 
said to the assembled peace conferes, “If we give up all future wars, we must 
give up our empires and all hope of empire.” They all began to protest. They 
did not mean that. Not all at once. “Then,” said Clemenceau, sitting up 
straight and striking the table sharply; “Then talk as you may, you don’t mean 
peace. You mean war.’ And Lincoln Steffens, who is telling the story, con- 
cludes: “We do not want war; nobody wants war; but some of us want the 
things we can’t have without war. We will not give up the things that cause 
war.” 

Into this world of continuing unreality, this ““Western’’ world of world 
wars both hot and cold, came Bandung. But Bandung was only the culmination 
in 1955 of a shift in world balance which had already been years in forma- 
tion. It is difficult for the historian to mark its smallest beginnings. 

This world shift has to be seen in a matter of important relationships of 
great world trends. Fortunately, tracing Bandung to its beginning helps to do 
just that. How did Bandung come about? 

The beginning of Bandung is to be found in the first Pan-Asian Confer- 
ence which opened in New Delhi on a day fateful in three ways for the ending 
of the West's imperialistic and militaristic domination—January 20, 1949. But 


all three were but culminations of trends which themselves had been long de- 


veloping. These were, probably in order of ultimate importance: (1) the 
gathering of nineteen Asiatic nations at the call of Nehru of India, specifically 
to defend one of their number, Indonesia, against the continuation of the old 
aggressions at the hands of the Dutch; (2) the relinquishment on that same 
day by Chiang Kai-shek of the presidency of China which meant the victory in 
China of communism over Western imperialism in the form of its Western- 
subsidized Asiatic stronghold; and (3), President Truman’s announcement of 
his “bold new program” for extending the blessings of capitalist enterprise, 
its great peace and prosperity, to those parts of the world which theretofore 
had known only its plundering and exploitation. 

The story of these simultaneous events is told in an unusually striking edi- 
torial in the Christian Century of February 2, 1949 entitled, “The World of 
January 20.” 

Considering briefly the later development of each of the three, the Point 
Four movement of the Western world seems least world-shaking of the three. 
It is true that the tiny stream has swelled to a sizeable river of various kinds 
of aid. But it is not yet clear that the shift is real or substantial. Does it really 
represent a shift from imperialistic (inclusive of economic or financial control ) 
application of capitalistic enterprise abroad? This was not clear in President 
Truman's Point Four statement. It is no more clear in the West's world appli- 
cation of the idea up to the present moment. Is the old imperialistic world 
order trying to “buy’’ its way to survival in a world in which it has long been 
but a vestigial survival? 

The victory of Communism seems judged by later developments no more 
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real or substantial. True, much has been made of its threat. It is supposed to 
have been poised militaristically ready to march with invading armies to conquer 
the world. But none of its victories, even that in China itself, was of that 
nature. All the armies that marched were civil armies and all the wars in- 
cluding that in Korea were revolutionary wars. Was the maintenance of this 
fiction necessary to gain a Western military build-up which looked to the re- 
storing of the weakening Western imperialistic strongholds? Whatever the 
reason, the real advances of cémmunism—ideological and revolutionary—were 
all the time increasingly failing in Asia for entirely different reasons at the 
very time that the Western build-up based upon pure fiction was gaining 
strength. A careful study of what has happened to communism in India, and 
especially in Burma, outside of this Western build-up, is particularly im- 
portant for an understanding of what the real shift in world balance of power 
really signifies. 

The third of these great world-shaking events, the one which directly 
culminated in Bandung, is at the heart of the great world shift in which we 
are all involved. It explains the reasons for weakness and failure of both of 
the others. 

That first Pan-Asian Conference in New Delhi which opened on Jan- 
uary 20, 1949, led to a Columbo Conference and the establishment of the five 
Columbo Powers as soon as Indonesia regained her independence as a republic. 
The other four are India, Pakistan, Ceylon and Burma. It was this permanent 
association of Columbo Nations, which after meeting from time to time fin- 
ally invited the thirty African and Asian nations to meet at Bandung, Indo- 
nesia in April 1955. The Christian Century editorial referred to above, in 1949. 
called attention to the fact that that first conference meant far more than merely 
restraining the Dutch in Indonesia. “It meant that non-Communist Asia is on 
the point of uniting in its own defense; it intends to enforce its own conception 
of justice. Thus it meant the dawning of a new day in world affairs.” One 
might comment, how wonderful it would be if the basis of our foreign policy 
could have been this foresight, instead of its now hindsight. Again, “the words 
Nehru flung out . . . can never be recalled. Nor will Asia ever forget them: 


The dying colonialism of a past age has raised its head again and 
challenges all the forces that are struggling to build up a new structure 
of the world. That challenge has a deeper significance than might 
appear on the surface, for it is a challenge to a newly awakened 
Asia which had so long suffered under various forms of colonialism. 
If this challenge is not met effectively, then indeed the consequences 
will affect not merely Indonesia, but Asia and the entire world. 


Thus Bandung merely emerged six years later as a culminating event out 
of a continuing challenge to the world to repudiate all forms of imperialism as 
the first step toward world order and world peace. In doing this Bandung took 
its stand directly in the democratic tradition as in the original American con- 
cept of democratic federalism. 
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BANDUNG IS RESHAPING AMERICA’S FOREIGN POLICY more 
than all the other causes. Our State Department seems to have experienced 
something of a conversion during Bandung. In his eye-witness report as Lon- 
don’s Peace News correspondent (May 13, 1955) and in his pamphlet re- 
viewed below, Homer A. Jack points out that before the Conference Secre- 
tary Dulles sought to prevail upon America’s Asiatic and African friends to 
boycott Bandung. When the invitations were accepted the State Department 
minimized Bandung’s importance and even snubbed Bandung by sending no 
official greetings. But the Conference wrought a change in America’s attitude 
and policy even during the sessions. ‘Secretary of State John Foster Dulles 
was forced to revise his own attitude toward Bandung repeatedly and President 
Eisenhower felt called upon to unveil his new Asian aid program during the 
Bandung Conference, a program including $200 million dollars to be used as 
a president's fund for Asian economic development.” (p. 35) Bandung went 
right on, as Homer Jack expressed it, to sound “‘the death knell to colonialism” 
and, we may add, to forge a new unity where unity was the greatest need. 


BANDUNG: AN ON-THE-SPOT DESCRIPTION of the Asian-African 
Conference, by Homer A. Jack, is a thirty-seven page pamphlet published 
by Toward Freedom, Room 503, South Dearborn Street, Chicago 4, Illinois. 
It is available at this address at 25 cents a copy, or 10 copies for $2.00 post- . 
paid, and 100 or more at 15 cents each plus postage. It is one of the most 
complete single accounts which includes a background study, important mem- 
bers and observers, a running account of sessions with summaries of the im- 
portant addresses, a report on closed sessions and the full text of the final 
statement issued by the Asia-African Conference. A map has been included 
which shows the countries represented including their commitments, if any, 
and their population. There are important concluding sections on “Conference 
By-Products,” “The Meaning of Bandung,” and “What Were the Real Gains 
of Bandung?” The author, Homer A. Jack, besides being an on-the-spot 
observer for several magazines in both England and America is publisher of 
Toward Freedom, one of the most penetrating interpreters of world colonial 
affairs being published. He is a member of the Board of the American Com- 
mittee on Africa. Probably no one in America is in a better position to inter- 
pret this conference. 


“NOBODY WON AT BANDUNG is an excellent critical summary of 
Bandung’s effect upon American foreign policy with suggestions of the need 
for more and greater changes. The article is by David Landman who was 
spending some time in Indonesia under the Ford Foundation, and is the second 
of his series on the Bandung Conference published in the New Republic, 
May 16 and 23, 1955. 


THAT BANDUNG HAPPENED may prove to be the most significant 
event in a half century. What Bandung said can lead to a world of peace and 
order based upon democratic law, “Divide and rule” may continue to be a 
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dwindling hope of misguided, self-appointed, “protector” empires. But its 
complement, “divide and be ruled’’ is no longer to be the way of slavery by 
any imperialism of once-subjugated peoples of Asia and Africa or any other 
part of the world. This is the lesson of Bandung. Shall we see how it is also 
the original lesson of the democratic American Union? 


II. THE GREAT AMERICAN LESSON 


FOREIGN AFFAIRS—INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS—MUST BE 
NATIONS UNITED IN ACTION. This is the demand of the new epoch. 
This is the lesson of the original American democracy. ‘“The United Nations 
must become the overriding factor in foreign policy.” So states Clement Atlee, 
Britain’s Labor Party Head: 


After*the First World War there was a tendency to regard the 

League of Nations as something outside of the ordinary range of for- 

eign policy. Governments continued on the old lines, pursuing indi- 

vidual aims and following the path of power politics, not understand- 

ing that*the world had passed into a new epoch. In just such a spirit 

in times past in these islands great nobles and their retainers used to 

practice private war in disregard of the authority of the central govern- 

ment. The time came when private armies were abolished, when the 

rule of law was established throughout the length and breadth of this 

Island. What has been done in Britain and in other countries on a 

small stage has to be effected through the world. 

This picture of British development, with the change of a few words, 
could equally accurately describe the birth of the American Union. It also 
accurately describes the demand that the “new epoch” makes for the fulfill- 
ment of democratic law in world terms. 

Unilateralism, independent action in miatters involving larger relation- 
ships, has always menaced law and order on the higher stage involved. The 
legalizing of dueling could never prevent it from being a constant barrier to 
law and order. The writer well remembers when in his own boyhood neigh- 
borhood the Dewey rancher’s ‘private army’’ exterminated in a battle all but 
one survivor of the Berry family because they had refused to surrender their 
holdings and a mile-long right-of-way, when the nearest court or prison was 
still fifty miles overland and justice could be bought by the highest bidder. The 
situation is no different from this in its final analysis in world relationships 
outside the national boundaries. We may think it is different or that the United 
Nations makes a difference. Our thinking does not make it so. 

Democracy even as organized force supporting law does not now exist 
between nations and outside their borders—except as the United Nations in 
shadowy form. The distinction here is between the chaotic condition which 
any unilateral use of force produces and the order which organized force sup- 
porting law can produce. Even a collective application of pooled unilateral 
force, as with the present power blocks, collectivizes and thus enhances the 
menace of this unilateralism and its chaos which destroys law and order. This 
is what was happening in the American Union during the Civil War. We do 
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not yet have the orgainzation of force supporting law in international relations. 


ORGANIZED FORCE BEHIND LAW is not to be confused with the 
perfect society or even with a perfect democracy. It is a political means which 
can only surround and support the way of peace and order which must exist 
first in human motivation and after that in social integration. Nevertheless, 
organized force behind law is the way by which democracy has been able to ad- 
vance so far throughout its history. This process of extending organized use 
of force (contrasting with its unilateral or chaotic use) will have to fulfill 
itself on behalf of the entire human family before the degree of relaxation 
among nations can exist which will be necessary to their people’s co-opera- 
tion and well-being. It is neither perfect nor the goal. It is a mecessary step 
toward the goal. 

It is possible that still greater advance for democracy is already fore- 
shadowed in India’s Sarvodia (inclusive of the land gift movement) as a 
broad voluntary implementation of democratic principles and methods in all 
social and economic affairs. This higher stage of development requires a new 
type of human being as well as a new world. Both the new being and the new 
world require for their development and continuation a world that is organized 
in support of law and whose nations and peoples are relaxed for peaceful pur- 
suits under world democratic law. The practical next step which concerns Clement 
Atlee involves two parts of a single implementation which need to be brought 
out more clearly. 


THE NEED TO SURRENDER ALL IMPERIALISM IS THE NEGA- 
TIVE SIDE. International organization under law is impossible without this. 
This surrender must include all possible forms of unilateral action in dealing 
for any purpose with underdeveloped peoples or areas—colonialism, pure 
economic imperialism, political clientism, trusteeship, occupation, and every 
other kind. This means that the United Nations itself will be the only trustee, 
occupier, guardian, creditor, or holder of world public domain, sea or other 
world lanes, or any other kind of possessions necessary to the peaceful con- 
duct of the interrelations of the peoples of the world. This means that each 
nation will stay at home and out of all other nations’ business exactly as Ohio, 
Texas and New York stay out of the business, even, of the most underdeveloped 
American states or territories. 

This does not mean that trade will stay at home, not even as much as it is 
made now to do. A new era will be opened in world trade and in every other co- 
operative enterprise when all protection outside national borders is turned 
over to international authority and when the basic democratic principles of giv- 
ing human values first place is applied alike to all people whatever the stage of 
their development. 


THE NEED TO ORGANIZE THE UNITED NATIONS AS THE 
PEOPLES’ WORLD AUTHORITY is the other and more positive side of 
this same implementation of democratic law in international affairs. It is not 
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now that. The unrealism of Atlee’s and most such statements is that they 
omit this fact about the League of Nations and the United Nations and its 
implication for the success or failure of any world organization. The United 
Nations, like the League of Nations, does not represent people. It represents 
its member nations’ diplomacy. It furnishes an organization capable of provid- 
ing for national maneuvering for national advantage. It may provide much 
more on a volunteer basis. But in its legal structure it provides but another 
front for the national strivings. This has become increasingly clear. 

As Clement Atlee suggests, the United Nations provides another way for 
national foreign affairs to find expresion. But what he does not make clear is 
that its operations represent still the foreign affairs of nationalism, not the af- 
fairs of the peoples’ internationalism. And the final arbiter is still, as without 
it, the individual nation’s unilateral use of its ‘‘private’’ army or its use of vol- 
untarily-pooled collective armies. 


THE WORLD'S NEW EPOCH REQUIRES WORLD LAW. Though 
it is true that the world has passed into a new epoch, it is not true that there 
has yet existed the democratic organization which the new epoch requires, in 
the United Nations or anywhere else. Governments still are continuing, none 
more so than the United States, ‘on the old lines, pursuing individual aims and 
following the path of power politics, not understanding that the world... 
passed into a new epoch.” And fortunately the United Nations, as at present 
organized, provides for a kind of more refined national self-seeking; which will 
remain just so long as it continues to represent nations in their foreign affairs 
rather than to represent the people of the world in all matters affecting the 
total human community. 


THE GREAT AMERICAN LESSON out of the onigin of our federal 
union, as with the lesson of Bandung in 1955, is this organization of force in 
support of law as the democratic way. Let us set it forth clearly. New York, 
as an American state, existed still after the people’s national authority in the 
federal government was set up. New York actually existed thereafter in freer 
and greatly strengthened form. That was why the step of federalism was taken. 
There was no strength and no security for New York in the long run in the in- 
dividual or unilateral way, which was after all only the way of disunity and 
weakness. The natioris of the world are now at this point of the diminishing re- 
turns of their disunity. 

Democratically, self-government and sovereignty belong to people and not 
to political units at any level. The sovereign independence of a political unit 
contributes nothing to its security, it may detract from its security or even des- 
troy it. Under the unity afforded by democratic law and order each nation may 
survive and its people may fulfill themselves. The weakest nation will be as 
secure, and its people as advantaged in status, rights and opportunity as the 
strongest nation and its people. All this we should know out of the history of 
our own nation’s union of states and development since that origin. Yet, out of 
all this glory we have not seemingly learned the great American lesson. May it 
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be that in learning the lesson of Bandung we will relearn the lesson of our 
own democratic origin and tradition? 


AFRICA IN THE WORLD'S SPOTLIGHT 


“CONTEMPORARY AFRICA: TRENDS AND ISSUES,” the March 
1955 number of The Annals of the American Academy of Political and Social 
Science, oppropriately focuses the spotlight of world affairs upon that con- 
tinent. An excellent selection of contributors and subjects, under the four 
main headings, has enabled the symposium to achieve the aim set forth—‘‘to 
illuminate some of the basic realities and situations prevailing and to analyze 
selected developments and issues in contemporary Africa.” 

The first section, “Background and Context,’’ has four articles focusing 
on ‘the environmental realities, the fundamental characteristics of the peoples 
and cultures of Africa, and the continent's role historically in world affairs.” 

The second section, ‘Economic Framework and Dynamics,” follows with 
four articles outlining characteristic economic features and the problems emerg- 
ing from them. 

Six articles of the third section on “Political Framework and Dynamics,’ 
present some of Africa's important political problems and analyzes specific 
political situations in selected regions and countries. 

The final section, “Social Dynamics and Trends,” attempts to study the 
impact of Western urbanization, Christianity and education in their relation to 
social change. 

The concluding article by Margaret H. Read, head of the London Uni- 
versity Institute of Education’s Department of Education in Tropical Areas, 
states that “One of the sharpest clashes between Europeans and Africans arises 
from a misunderstanding by the European of the significance of traditional 
interpersonal behavior as taught by tribal elders; and one of the major reasons 
for the increasing fragmentation of African society in urban and industrial 
centers is the abandonment by African parents and elders of all attempts to 
train their children on traditional lines.’’ She holds the modern education, in- 
troduced by the mission schools and developed under grant-in-aid systems 
by the colonial governments, mainly responsible for “the new middle classes 
in the towns, and for the vigorous women’s groups in towns and rural areas” 
as well as for the breakdown of the joint patriarchal family and a new modern 
child-rearing on the part of younger educated women. Tensions have resulted 
within the existing society, and in big towns the “undermining of the stability 
of family and houshold groups create new forms of insecurity.” Yet the 
writer does not seem to see a serious Western defect in what she describes as 
the early mission educational practice of rejecting “much of the African cul- 
tural background in their attempt to abolish ‘heathen practices.’ "’ She does not 
make clear that she is aware that unwholesome results ensue wherever stronger 
cultures, with whatever pretexts and aims, make their conquest of cultures 
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which are exploitable or not respected. The Christian conquest, on its crasser 
level of cultural uprooting, has been no exception to this number one Western 
destroyer of the human community. 

Notwithstanding this and certain other instances of this inability of con- 
tributors to be fully objective about the Western assault upon others ways of 
life, the study as a whole is most helpful in throwing light upon situations 
existing in various sections of the African continent and in indicating what the 
explosive factors are in a truly-‘‘revolutionary situation. “The study is timely 
because of this and because the Western nations are responsible for as well as 
involved in all that is taking place in Africa today, including all the sordid 
unfolding of its ultimate, frank meaning in the Union of South Africa. To 
quote the opening sentence of this symposium, “Africa plays an increasingly 
important role in’ world affairs.” It will be a leadership role, as with Asia, be- 
fore the West is fully aware; for already as with Asia so goes Africa—from 
subserviency to self-rule, from self-rule to world influence; and we may well 
pray, from world influence to possible world salvation. 

AFRICAN ABSTRACTS is a quarterly review issued by International 
African Institute with assistance from UNESCO and edited by Professor Daryle 
Forde, the director of the Institute. Its primary concern is with social studies, 
ethnology and languages but it covers material on history, education, the arts, 
and modern economic and administrative problems. It gives ‘full informative 
summaries of articles appearing in current periodicals throughout Europe, 
Africa and America.” It is published in either English or French. Each annual 
volume includes an index to subjects, tribes, languages, authors and periodicals. 


“PEOPLES THAT ARE NOT ‘GREAT POWERS, ’... the governments 
of the poor and needy peoples of the earth, came together at Bandung in Indo- 
nesia... vulnerable in an H-bomb war...no more vulnerable than the peo- 
ples whose governments are equipped with nuclear weapons, but they are hap- 
pily devoid of the temptation to try to settle problems by the brandishing of 
these things. Their whole tendency is to emphasize their noncommitment and as 
they pull away they are finding that there is a disposition to court them. We are 
reaching a point in human history where it would seem that THE MEEK MAY 
INHERIT THE EARTH.” 

—Peace News, London, June 3, 1955. 


ATOMIC ENERGY CONTROLS 


AN INTERNATIONAL ATOMIC ENERGY AGENCY came into being 
within the United Nations, sponsored by the seven nations in a position to fur- 
nish nuclear material and by unamimous vote of the Political Committee, ac- 
cording to an eye-witness report by Barbara D. Evans in the Journal of the 
American Association of University Women of March 1955. The vote in- 
cluded Russia and the United States. It was discovered in the exchange that 
peaceful use of atomic energy is already well underway in the United States, 
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the United Kingdom, France, Canada and the U.S.S.R. The debate included 
some mild opposition on the part of Russia in the matter of extending in- 
vitations to nonmember nations to attend the Scientific Conference which it was 
decided should be held and on the part of India and Burma because of the 
exclusion of non-Western peoples in the “Agency.” It seemed, as Barrington 
of Burma expressed it, ‘‘all too suggestive of the old order.” 

“The imagination of the world has been caught by a great idea,” con- 
cludes Miss Evans, “the idea that by sharing the means of research the use 
of atomic energy for peace can gradually overshadow its use for war.” 


ATOMS FOR PEACE was voted by the student body of one thousand 
students of Central State College, Wilberforce, Ohio, as the most important 
current issue in the first quarter of 1955. But is increased use of atomic energy 
for peaceful uses a way out of atomic destruction for the human race? Some 
atomic energy and research may be diverted from war uses. Improved economic 
conditions resulting from the use of such energy may prove an indirect de- 
terrent insofar as it is able to ease tensions which might lead to war or al- 
leviate poverty, hunger, disease and other causes of violent revolution. But 
this will depend entirely upon how the new energy is used and for whom—on 
behalf of what classes in society. Profit taking at the expense of consumers, 
especially the neediest consumers, could very well defeat this purpose at the very 
time that technological progress was being achieved. This economic-scientific 
basis of atomic energy control leaves out of its formula the human equation. 
It is the human psychological and sociological factors which will be deter- 
mining in the control of the atom or even in its diversion to peaceful uses. 
Important as is this sharing in peaceful uses of atomic energy, it is not enough 
to control atomic energy by itself. There are other deeper bases which ‘atoms 
for peace” leaves out of account. Two such have been given striking poetical 
expression. They are what might be called the social-political basis and the 
psychological-moral basis of atomic energy control. The following are but 
summaries of these two poetical suggestions for controlling the atom. The 
first, the social-political, is the poem, “Universal,” by Chin Chi, a thirteen-year- 
old student of the New Lincoln School in New York City. The second, the 
psychological-moral, is the book-length poem, “The Bomb that Fell on Amer- 
ica,’ by Herman Hagedorn. 

“Wondrous diversity and a certain harmony’ to come to exist among 
“people in need of other people,’ as among all things else in the universe 
within and without the atom, “‘parts in need of other parts... cells in need of 
of other cells... people in need of other people... nations in need of other 
nations’’—such is the more realistic recommendation for control of the atom 
by thirteen-year-old Chin Chi as her poetic part of a New Lincoln School pro- 
ject, the writing of a booklet on Within the Atom. Her beautiful and timely 
poem, “Universal,” was published in the March 1954 Main Currents in Modern 
Thought as an outstanding example of the possible effectiveness of learning 
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from an education which, besides being constructively experimental, is “in- 
tercultural, interracial and intereconomic’’ and where freedom of expression is 
encouraged. Perhaps, in part, because she is Chinese and therefore on the Asiatic 
receiving side of the “blessings” of Western technology, Chin Chi has been 
able to be more realistic than many others about what the world needs, which 
may control the atom. 


And this, 
true 
... Of nations of people... 
For each nation 
is also 
unique 
in itself, 
Each nation : 
essential 
to the whole 
Still.each nation 
is but a single part 
of the even more diverse, 
complex, and wondrous whole 
...the world’ 


Yes, 
This 
True of all things 


Among all in the universe. 


Cracking the human nucleus is still more realistically recommended by 
Herman Hagedorn in his full-length dramatic poem, The Bomb That Fell on 
America. (Associated Press) 

It is a struggle of a human soul which might have been called “American.” 
in great concern he calls on the Lord for a miracle which can make “a hun- 
dred and thirty-five million self-willed egotists over-night into a hundred and 
thirty-five million co-operative angels.” 

The Lord answers: ‘Brother, that isn't the sort of universe you're living 
in. There is only one miracle, and it is already acomplished. That miracle is the 
human soul.” 

Becoming then fittingly the “Hound of Heaven,” the Lord pursues that 
single soul through all the wastes of the world, because—“You just never can 
tell. If I could get by your ego and somehow crack open your nucleus— 
someting might happen... . And there is a world at stake. You are nobody, 
and you are a hundred and thirty-five million people who have to grow up 
overnight.” 

And “American,” as he falls and flees and falls again, sees ever before 
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the United Kingdom, France, Canada and the U.S.S.R. The debate included 
some mild opposition on the part of Russia in the matter of extending in- 
vitations to nonmember nations to attend the Scientific Conference which it was 
decided should be held and on the part of India and Burma because of the 
exclusion of non-Western peoples in the ‘‘Agency.” It seemed, as Barrington 
of Burma expressed it, ‘‘all too suggestive of the old order.” 

“The imagination of the world has been caught by a great idea,” con- 
cludes Miss Evans, ‘the idea that by sharing the means of research the use 
of atomic energy for peace can gradually overshadow its use for war.” 


ATOMS FOR PEACE was voted by the student body of one thousand 
students of Central State College, Wilberforce, Ohio, as the most important 
current issue in the first quarter of 1955. But is increased use of atomic energy 
for peacetul uses a way out of atomic destruction for the human race? Some 
atomic energy and research may be diverted from war uses. Improved economic 
conditions resulting from the use of such energy may prove an indirect de- 
terrent insofar as it ts able to ease tensions which might lead to war or al- 
leviate poverty, hunger, disease and other causes of violent revolution. But 
this will depend entirely upon how the new energy is used and for whom—on 
behalf of what classes in society. Profit taking at the expense of consumers, 
especially the neediest consumers, could very well defeat this purpose at the very 
time that technological progress was being achieved. This economic-scientific 
basis of atomic energy control leaves out of its formula the human equation. 
It is the human psychological and sociological factors which will be deter- 
mining in the control of the atom or even in its diversion to peaceful uses. 
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for peace’ leaves out of account. lwo such have been given striking poetical 
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psychological-moral basis of atomic energy control. The following are but 
summaries of these two poetical suggestions for controlling the atom. The 
first, the social-political, is the poem, ‘Universal,’’ by Chin Chi, a thirteen-year- 
old student of the New Lincoln School in New York City. The second, the 
psychological-moral, is the book-length poem, “The Bomb that Fell on Amer- 
ica,"” by Herman Hagedorn. 

“Wondrous diversity and a certain harmony’ ‘0 come to exist among 
“people in need of other people,” as among all things else in the universe 
within and without the atom, “parts in need of other parts... cells in need of 
of other cells... people in need of other people...nations in need of other 
nations” —such is the more realistic recommendation for control of the atom 
by thirteen-year-old Chin Chi as her poetic part of a New Lincoln School pro- 
ject, the writing of a booklet on Within the Atom. Her beautiful and timely 
poem, “Universal,” was published in the March 1954 Main Currents in Modern 
Thought as an outstanding example of the possible effectiveness of learning 
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from an education which, besides being constructively experimental, is “‘in- 
tercultural, interracial and intereconomic’’ and where freedom of expression is 
encouraged. Perhaps, in part, because she is Chinese and therefore on the Asiatic 
receiving side of the “blessings” of Western technology, Chin Chi has been 
able to be more realistic than many others about what the world needs, which 
may control the atom. 


And this, 
true ; 
... Of nations of people... 
For each nation 
1S also 
unique 
in itself, 
Each nation 
essential 
to the whole 
Still each nation 
is but a single part 
of the even more diverse, 
complex, and wondrous whole 
...the world 


Yes, 
This 
True of all things 


Among all in the universe. 


Cracking the human nucleus is still more realistically recommended by 
Herman Hagedorn in his full-length dramatic poem, The Bomb That Fell on 
America. (Associated Press) 

[t is a struggle of a human soul which might have been called “American.” 
in great concern he calls on the Lord for a miracle which can make “a hun- 
dred and thirty-five million self-willed egotists over-night into a hundred and 
thirty-five million co-operative angels.” 

The Lord answers: “Brother, that isn’t the sort of universe you're living 
in. There is only one miracle, and it is already acomplished. That miracle is the 
human soul.” 

Becoming then fittingly the “Hound of Heaven,” the Lord pursues that 
single soul through all the wastes of the world, because—“You just never can 
tell. If I could get by your ego and somehow crack open your nucleus— 
sometlfing might happen.... And there is a world at stake. You are nobody, 
and you are a hundred and thirty-five miflion people who have to grow up 
overnight.” 

And “American,” as he falls and flees and falls again, sees ever before 
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him a Cross and a Man on the Cross and he hears a voice asking always, ‘“What 
else?’ Until at last, stripped and alone save for the Cross and the voice asking 
“What else ?"°—" American’’surrenders at last to the inevitability of the Reality: 


‘Man without God is a bubble in the sea, a single grain of sand on an 
infinite beach. 

God without man is a mind without tongue or ears or eyes or fingers 
or feet. 

God and man together, We are such power as not all the atoms in all 
Creation can match!” 


And the Lord’s voice sounded through all the heavenly spaces. 

“THERE IS POWER IN THE HUMAN SOUL,’SAID THE 
LORD, 

“WHEN YOU BREAK THROUGH AND SET IT FREE. 

LIKE THE POWER OF THE ATOM 

MORE POWERFUL THAN THE ATOM, 

IT CAN CONTROL THE ATOM, 

THE ONLY THING IN THE WORLD THAT CAN. 

I TOLD YOU THAT THE ATOM IS THE GREATEST FORCE 
IN THE WORLD, SAVE ONE. 

THAT ONE IS THE HUMAN SOUL!” 


ON THE NATION’S FRONTIERS 


COLORADO TALE is an attractive 8 by 11 inch pictorial presentation 
of the migrant problem of one state. Excellent photography and pithy conver- 
sation-style explanations enable the Colorado migrant to tell his own story in its 
simple details, yet reveal what careful research has gone into the background 
study of the brochure. A concluding section headed “1,000,000 Migrants’ 
brings out implications of the study for the nation as a whole. This section 
includes ‘‘Migrants and the Community, “Who are the Migrants?”, “Why 
Migratory Labor?’’, “Why People Migrate,” and “Are There No Laws?’’—also 
a map showing Travel Patterns of Migratory Agricultural Workers which was 
furnished by the United States Department of Agriculture. 

It is to the credit of Colorado and its Governor, Walter W. Johnson, 
that this study by the National Child Labor Committee (419-4th Ave., New 
York 16) was made at the request of the Governor and his Survey Committee 
on Migratory Labor. The full documented report of the investigation, on which 
Colorado Tale is based, was presented to the Governor for the use of his Com- 
mittee. 


EQUAL RIGHTS FOR WOMEN STILL TO BE ACHIEVED IN THE 
UNITED STATES according to the Connecticut Committee for the Equal 
Rights Amendment of 51 Mill Rock Road, New Haven 11, Connecticut: 
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1. in legal rulings about women’s status as “‘persons’’; 


to 


. in the uaconstitutionality of discriminatory statutes affecting women; 


. in the application to women of safe labor and limited workday laws; 


Wo 


4. in the wide discrepancy among the states regarding legal status for women; 
5. in equal pay for equal work; 


6. in the special welfare necessary to protect women as the mothers of the race. 


Regarding the latter injustice the Committee rightly states that, “Equal citizens 
are not identical citizens, and they do not have identical needs. Coal miners 
need one kind of protection, mothers another.’” The Committee points out 
that the United Nations has stated as its purpose to “encourage respect for 
human rights and for fundamental freedoms for all without distinction as to 
race, sex... or religion.” 

The Equal Rights Amendment was first placed before Congress in 1923 
and came up for the first vote in the Senate in 1946 receiving a favorable 
majority vote but not the two-thirds majority required for an amendment. The 
amendment came up again in the Senate in 1950 and in 1953. Each time it re- 
ceived a favorable two-thirds vote, but a nullifying rider both times had been 
added from the floor. This was characterized by senators of both parties as 
“political hypocrisy.” 

House Joint Resolution 82 is at present proposing that the Constitution 
be amended to insure that “Equality of rights under the law shall not be de- 
nied or abridged by the United States or by any state on account of sex. Con- 
gress and the several states shall have power, within their respective jurisdic- 
tions, to enforce this article by appropriate legislation.” It is clear that this 
amendment would take away no “protective legislation for women.” Yet, as in 
days of women’s suffrage, it is that false scare that is being hypocritically 
played up by an opposition which, while posing as ‘‘champion of womanhood,” 
stands most to profit from their present exploitation. 


Congresswoman Mrs. St. George of New York pertinently asks, 
Why should equal rights take away any special rights necessary for 
women any more than they are taken from veterans, members of 
armed forces, the blind, the indigent, the sick, the insane and numer- 
ous other citizens, men, women and children for whom special legis- 
lation has been passed and will continue to be passed wherever it 
is found necessary to do so? 


All the amendment does, of course, is to give women equality of status 
under the Constitution and equality of opportunity with all other citizens. The 
sooner Americans realize the truth, that women in America are not yet free and 
equal in legal status, opportunity or citizenship, the better it will be for this 
nation. It will not then be possible for greedy profiteers, posing as champions 
of motherhood, to pull the wool over anyone’s eyes. Full application of our 
American democratic creed will demand that this amendment be passed and 
that it come into force in the nation and in every state. 
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NEWER OPPORTUNITIES IN COLLEGE LEVEL ADULT EDUCA- 
TION was the theme of the Joint Program of Association of College Presi- 
dents and Deans and Section on Adult Education at the Ohio College Associa- 
tion and Allied Studies held at Ohio State University in Columbus, April 1 
and 2, 1955. The problems considered were “How to Locate and Define Com- 
munity Needs,” ‘Criteria for Defining the Quality and Nature of Adult Educa- 
tion Given at College Level,’ and “What Can We Do About It?’’ The meeting 
concluded with a dinner address by Dr. Cyril Houle, Professor of Education 
at the University of Chicago and a former Dean of that University’s Evening 
College, on “When Do Adult Education Programs Really Educate?’ 

Dr. Charles H. Wesley, President of Central State College and President 
of the Association of Ohio College Presidents and Deans, and Dr. Luther 
Evans of the Ohio State University were elected as a special committee for 
1954-55 to represent the Association at the Midwest Conference on Discrimi- 
nation in Higher Education and to bring recommendations for future policy. 


These two urgent college level problems—that of the college in the com- 
munity and that of integrated community and classroom—are more closely in- 
tertwined in the local and national scene than Americans are wont to admit. 
Has there ever been an educationally-hungry community which divided its peo- 
ple? No subject can be more important than extending colleges into their 
communities. This is true both for the colleges and for the communities. It is to 
be hoped that as time goes on discrimination of every kind—holding in con- 
tempt differing pigments, natures, views or politics—will be recognized as the 
greatest barrier to democracy simply because it is also the greatest barrier 
against community life, growth or soundness. Community exists and proceeds 
only as social integration. And discrimination in all its forms is merely its 
ugly opposite. Contempt, intolerance and prejudice are its elements. Discrmi- 
nation is thus the psychological source of all social disintegration and human 
erosion. 

The Association might well follow up this study of adult education at the 
college level by surveying as an important part of this task its opposite—the 
effects upon college community relations of walls of intolerance and gulfs of 
alienation where unfortunate historical background still allows these to remain. 
There can be no better road to insight into the deeper meanings of social in- 
tegration, the key to community development or vigor, than such study of the 
social disintegration which results at every level where people separate them- 
selves from the total human community. 


THE SECOND CHRISTMAS ADVENTURE IN WORLD UNDER- 
STANDING brought 51 students of 23 countries and studying in 30 colleges 
of the United States together at Kellogg Center, Michigan State College in 
East Lansing for the Christmas holiday 1954. Writing of its value, Carlton 
Ram of India, one of the participants, states: 


The world today most needs understanding, not merely among 
people of each nation, though that is important, but among people 
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of all nations whatever their side of the iron curtain. The United 
Nations has done much towards bringing that understanding between 
nations and we believe that many times in the years past we have 
avoided the spread of war—a fear which hangs a threat in the dis- 
tance. For this and other purposes these foreign students came to- 
gether and formed a miniature United Nations, to live together and 
grow to know each other more closely. At Kellogg Center for Con- 
tinuing Education we lived in double rooms—no two of us from the 
same country. 

This adventure which I was privileged to share, included visits, 
meals and overnight stays with farm families in Central Michigan; 
dinners in homes in and near East Lansing on Christmas eve; Christ- 
mas observances in Kellogg Center; visits to business and industrial 
csoncerns which are many and important in that area; discussions on 
the educational system in this country; and entertainment such as in- 
door games, folk games and ballroom dancing. 

The place of land-grant colleges in the educational system of this 
country was explained, and how the Extension Program of Michigan 
State College, one of the first land-grant colleges, is helping the people 
of its community. 

On the last day, discussion was held on “American Character and 
and International Understanding’ which was very enlightening and 
cleared away many doubts from our minds about why Americans act 
as they do. We wound it all up with an International Talent Program 
on the night of December 3ist followed by folk games and dancing 
which continued until midnight marked the end of the old year. 


Such is the Michigan State College plan for building International bridges 
through a ten-day “Christmas Adventure in World Understanding,’”’ designed 
to help foreign students who are studying in America ‘‘to gain during the holi- 
day season an intimate picture of life in the Midwest; to develop an under- 
standing of the opinions, attitudes and questions of the people of the United 
States; and to have a stimulating experience with students from other countries 
during a period which otherwise might be dull and uninteresting.” 
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NEGRO STREET SOCIETY: A STUDY OF RACIAL ADJUSTMENT IN TWO 


EDITORIAL COMMENT—If the behavior sciences are to continue to 
progress there is a very definite need for a common understanding of the con- 
cepts employed by each of them. In the research study presented here Leonard 
H. Robinson has employed the participant-observer technique in bis study of 
“Negro Street Society.” This research shows how the Negro adjusts to urban 
community life in a relatively segregated area. The street life of the ‘Negro 
provides more than the ordinary business activities and temporary social rela- 
tions such as eating, drinking, and sleeping. It provides a pattern of leadership 
and status dominance which will not ordinarily be found on the main street of 
the urban community.—A. W. C. 


SOUTHERN URBAN COMMUNITIES 
LEONARD HARRISON ROBINSON 


A significant feature of the average American town or city having a rela- 
tively large Negro population is the existence of a community whose inhabi- 
tants are predominantly Negroes. As a rule there may be found within such a 
community many institutions paralleling in form and structure similar ones in 
the larger community, but which are functionally oriented toward the specific 
needs attending the Negroes’ minority status. 

One such characteristic of the larger community which has its parallel in the 
Negro community is the existence of a main street or an area in which most 
of the business activity is centered. A close examination of the two, however, 
reveals that the Negro main street area, in addition to providing some goods and 
services for the population, has other significant functions. Attracted to it are 
various elements of the Negro population who find, both in the institutions that 
dominate it and in the interpersonal relationships with each other, means of 
satisfying certain needs and avenues of adjustment to many of their problems 
which cannot be found on “Main Street’ in the larger community. Trading and 
shopping, which may be held as primary considerations for the influx of people 
in the latter area, are, to them, secondary and incidental. The street represents a 
social and moral climate conducive to and permissive of types of behavior on 
the part of these habitues which make it a significant phenomenon in their 
lives. 

Stated as a problem, the questions the present study seeks to answer are 
essentially these: What are the characteristics of the main street in the Negro 
urban community with respect to types of institutions, interpersonal relations, 
and social types found there? What meaning does the street have for its 
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habitues, and how does the street serve as a mechanism of adjustment on the 
part of the Negro minority to the restrictions and exclusions defined in its re- 
lationships to the dominant larger community ? 

Basic to the problem conceived is the assumption that the Negro population, 
though functionally not completely isolated from the larger community, has, 
in its reaction to a policy of segregation and exclusion in various areas of social 
and economic participation, developed a set of attitudes, interests, and behavior 
patterns, which, superficially supported by the fact of racial identification, set 
it apart as a cultural phenomenon. ‘Thus the street, in this sense, is viewed as 
one aspect of the total accommodative configuration evidenced by the physical 
and social facts of the Negro community as such. 

Winston-Salem and Durham, North Carolina’s second and third cities in 
population, were the two communities in which the research was conducted. In 
Winston-Salem, the Negro main street area was a square block outlined by East 
Fourth, Church, East Third, and Chestnut streets, together with a section of 
Patterson Avenue extending from East Fifth to Ninth Street. The Durham 
main street area was comprised of Fayetteville and East Pettigrew extending to 
Pine-Roxboro streets. 

Winston-Salem has a total population of 79,815 of which 36,018, or 45.1 
per cent, are Negroes. The population of Durham totals 60,196 and 23,347, 
or 38.8 per cent, of this number are Negroes. 

Being cities within a Southern state, the structure of minority-majority (Ne- 
gto-white) relations in Durham and Winston-Salem, follows in general the 
Southern pattern. State law combines with Southern customs, traditions, and 
mores to delineate both the area and the nature of intergroup contact. Although 
in isolated instances parts of the pattern may be modified or altered by mutual 
consent of specific individuals or groups, such instances are not to be construed 
as being definitive of any change in the basic structure. 

The basic method employed in the investigation was participant-observa- 
tion. In addition, the plan was to interview informally as many of the street 
habitues as possible, as well as owners of street enterprises, policemen, and peo- 
ple from every stratum within the Negro community. Answers to questions 
such as the following were sought: What type of enterprises dominate the 
street area? To what socioeconomic class do the majority of habitues belong? 
What are the evidences of organized group life? What are the evidences of 
“shady”’ or ‘‘fringe’’ or “abnormal behavior” ? To what extent does such behav- 
ior, if it exists, seem uninhibited ? How free is the area from police interference? 
What do the habitues talk about? Over what types of issues do conflict situa- 
tions arise? What are the devices for getting and maintaining status? How do 
the habitues express themselves in zeference to the larger community ? 

To obtain the answers to some of these questions, a total of 220 persons, 
ostensibly not on the street for purposes of trading and shopping, were inter- 
viewed. Of this number 111, or 50.4 per cent, were in Durham, while ro9, or 
49.6 per cent, were in Winston-Salem. 
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The period of investigation was approximately four and a half months, be- 
ginning the first week in January and ending the third week in May (1949). 
The time was divided equally between the two communities. 

The institutional structure of the Negro main street areas of both Win- 
ston-Salem and Durham reflects very largely the nature and direction of re- 
strictive policies in regard to the participation of Negroes in the social and eco- 
nomic life of the main street areas of the larger dominant communities. Thus, 
there is a preponderance of those business enterprises and other institutions 
from which the Negro is either totally excluded in the larger community or in 
which his patronage or participation carries certain reservations defined by his 
subordinate status in the social system. 

Of a total of 96 enterprises observed in Durham, 49 of them, or 51 per 
cent, were the type from which Negroes are wholly excluded in the larger com- 
munity. Out of 89 establishments included in the Winston-Salem observation, 
a total of 41, or 46 percent of them, were of this type. 

It is significant for the behavior characteristics of the Negro main street 
that those enterprises within the larger community in which the most rigid poli- 
cies of exclusion and discrimination are practiced, are those which have to do 
with eating, drinking, sleeping, amusement and recreation, and with certain 
special services. These institutions constitute the matrix around which much 
of the social activity of the Negro main street area is organized and define 
to a very great degree its public character. 


The quality afid range of goods and the organization of services and facili- 
ties provided in the great majority of the institutions are oriented to the value 
system of the lower class; and although class lines are not sharply drawn in the 
matter of patronage and participation, it is this class which provides the bulk of 
the participating population. Of the 220 street habitues interviewed in the com- 
munities 176, or 80 per cent, were either in semiskilled, personal and domestic, 
and unskilled occupations, or had no work at all. Although members of both 
sexes may be observed on the street, its habitual population is composed pri- 
marily of males. 

Whatever may be said in the way of explanation of the special significance 
that the street has for its habitues, the conclusion is unavoidable that it envelops 
a way of life defined not so much by those who participate in and share it, as 
by those who do not. The tendency on the part of the law enforcement agen- 
cies to permit a wide range of “shady” and illegal social and economic activity, 
the leniency on the part of the courts in disposing of many petty criminal cases 
involving Negroes only, and the more or less apathetic and indifferent atti- 
tudes of the larger as well as a part of the Negro community help determine 
and define it. These factors designate the street area as one of special permis- 
sion. Within this environment—relatively free from restrictions and taboos 
of the dominant moral order—the habitue receives a sense of belonging and a 
greater feeling of personal worth. This is evident in the self-assertiveness that 
characterizes much of his behavior. On the str is 
and have fun. He is equally prepared to feud, peda and foht “This ten = 
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to run the emotional gamut from sociability to aggression is definitive of many 
interpersonal relationships. 

Within the public world of the street, as much the creation of the majority 
which lives outside it as the minority which shares it, the nature of the adjust- 
ment that the Negro makes depends very largely on the extent, at any particular 
time, that the larger controls are applied. To the degree that there are no con- 
trols, the Negro “problem” turns inward and ‘“‘race relations” are accordingly 
“good.” The street in this sense exhibits a sort of “organized disorganization” 
in which various elements of the Negro population find expression and adjust- 
ment and onto which the majority group ‘unloads’ a potential “problem.” ‘No 
control’ for the one group becomes a form of social control for the other. 

It is suggested that were the larger community to invoke the full weight of 
the legal and moral codes by which it governs its own conduct, without at the 
same time permitting the Negro a wider range and greater intensity of partici- 
pation in the social and economic life, the ‘‘problem’’ would accordingly turn 
outward and “race relations’’ would in proportion become “‘bad.”’ 

Neither in Durham nor Winston-Salem are there any great changes in- 
dicated in this respect. Thus, an element of the Negro population will 
continue to seek the street, and it will persist as a significant phenomenon in 
their lives. 
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This section is devoted to incidents and decisions that deter or 
promote progress toward the betterment of human relations in any or 
all of the institutional areas of our national and international scene. 


SOCIAL SCIENCE CONSULTANTS TO AID 
DESEGREGATION PROGRAMS 


To ease the change from segregated to nonsegregated public schools in com- 
pliance with the May 17th decision of the United States Supreme Court, the 
NAACP Legal Defense and Educational Fund, Inc., has established a Social 
Science Department under the direction of a Committee of Consultants including 
many of the country’s leading social scientists. This department will make social 
science findings and materials available to educators, school officials and civic 
organizations. 

Thurgood Marshall, Director-Counsel of the NAACP Legal Defense 
and Educational Fund, who argued the public school cases which brought the 
historic Supreme Court decision, has announced that financial support for 
the first six months of the new staff division has been furnished through a 
grant from the Prince Hall Masons. The Masons have contributed more than 
$64,000 during the past three years to underwrite basic legal research essential 
for preparation of the cases presented to the Supreme Court. The new project 
has been launched with a grant of $8,000. 


The opinion of Chief Justice Earl Warren handing down the unani- 
mous 9-0 judgment of the Supreme Court cited social scientists’ findings ac- 
cording to Attorney Marshall. The panel of social scientists who will oversee 
the work of the new division is headed by Alfred McClung Lee, Chairman 
of the Sociology Department of Brooklyn College. The staff head of the new 
department is June Shagaloff, Executive Secretary, formerly Field Secretary, 
NAACP Legal Defense and Educational Fund, Inc. 


Serving with Professor Lee are 43 sociologists, anthropologists, psy- 
chologists, economists, historians, theologians and educators on the faculties 
and staffs of 28 universities, colleges, research institutes and governmental 
commissions. Located in 18 states and the District of Columbia, the social 
scientists’ panel includes men and women working in such southern states as 
Georgia, Florida, North Carolina, Tennessee and Virginia, as well as the border 
states of Delaware, Maryland, Missouri, Illinois, Indiana and Pennsylvania 
where, in some areas, segregated public schools are now maintained. 
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The panel includes the social scientists upon whose findings Chief 
Justice Warren in part based his decision. Many of these social scientists have 
also assisted NAACP attorneys in recent years by giving testimony in court 
arguments on school segregation as well as in the preparation of briefs for the 
Supreme Court using scientific data to demonstrate the effects of segregation on 
the development of Negro and white children. During the initial period of 
school desegregation last fall, members of the social scientists committee served 
as observers in areas where disturbances developed including White Sulphur 
Springs, West Virginia; Milford, Delaware; Baltimore, Maryland and Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

In addition to Profesor Lee, the following authorities have agreed to 
supervise the new department's activities: 


James Luther Adams, Professor of Religious Ethics, Meadville Theological 


School 
Gordon W. Allport, Professor of Psychology, Harvard University 
Herbert Biumer, Chairman, Department of Sociology, University of Cali- 
fornia 


Samuel W. Blizzard, Visiting Professor of Social Science, Union Theo- 
logical Seminary 

Isadore Chein, Research Center for Mental Health, New York University 

Martin P. Chworowsky, Director, Greenfield Center for Human Relations, 
University of Pennsylvania 

Carroll D. Clark, Chairman, Department of Sociology and Anthropology, 
University of Kansas 

Kenneth B. Clark, Associate Professor of Psychology, City College of New 
York 

Stuart W. Cook, Chairman, Graduate Psychology Department, New 
York University 

Bingham Dai, Professor of Psychology and Mental Hygiene, Duke Uni- 
versity 

John A. Davis, Associate Professor of Government, City College of New 
York 

John P. Dean, Associate Professor of Sociology, Cornell University 

Dan W. Dodson, Research Center for Human Relations, New York 
University 

Winston W. Ehrmann, Professor of Sociology, University of Florida, 
Gainesville. 

Mabel A. Elliott, Chairman, Department of Sociology, Pennsylvania 
College for women 

E. Franklin Frazier, Chairman, Department of Sociology, Howard Univer- 
si 

Else iit ein Institute of Child Welfare, University of California 

Noel P. Gist, Professor of Sociology, University of Missouri 

Earl G. Harrison, Former Dean, University of Pennsylvania Law School 

Floyd N. House, Professor of Sociology, University of Virginia 

Charles S. Johnson, President, Fisk University 
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Kenneth D. Johnson, Dean, New York School of Social Work, Columbia 
University 

Robert Johnson, Resident, Russell Sage Foundation 

John J. Kane, Department of Sociology, Notre Dame University 

Alfred H. Kelly, Professor of History, Wayne University 

Eugene P. Link, Chairman, Department of Social Science, University of 
the State of New York, New Paltz 

Ernest Manheim, Professor of Sociology, Kansas City University 

Robert K. Merton, Professor of Sociology, Columbia University 

J. Kenneth Morland, Chairman, Department of Economics and Sociology, 
Randolph-Macon Women’s College 


Gardner Murphy, Director of Research, Menninger Foundation 

Theodore M. Newcomb, Professor of Psychology, University of Michigan 

Frederick B. Parker, Chairman, Department of Sociology, University of 
Delaware 

Louisa Howe, National Institute of Mental Health, Berkley, California 

Robert Redfield, Chairman, Department of Anthropology, University of 

Chicago 

Ira de A. Reid, Professor of Sociology, Haverford College 

Harry W. Roberts, Chairman, Department of Sociology, Virginia State 
College 

Arnold W. Rose, Professor of Sociology, University of Minnesota 

S. Stansfield Sargent, Associate Professor of Psychology, School of General 
Studies, Columbia University 

George Schermer, Executive Director, Philadelphia Commission on Human 
Relations 

Charles H. Thompson, Dean, Graduate School, Howard University 

Robert C. Weaver, Director, John Hay Whitney Foundation 

Whitney M. Young, Jr., Dean, School of Social Work, Atlanta University 

Carolyn Zeleny, Wilson College 


“It is our hope that long-standing prejudices, misconceptions and fears 


can be overcome, ‘Mr. Marshall and Professor Lee in a joint statement said: 
“Through co-operative work with the positive elements to be found among 
the Negro and white populations of every community, North and South, great 
gains can be made. A great victory for human rights has been won in the 
courts; we hope that the broad implications of the Supreme Court's ruling can 
be realized throughout our land through mutual understanding among people 
and without recourse to the courts. When necessary, legal action will continue to 
be taken, but the new Department of Social Science, under the direction of the 
Committee of Consultants, will provide us with tools to assure the rights of 
Negro children through co-operative efforts.” 


ANNOUNCEMENT 


NAACP Legal Defense and Educational Fund, Inc. 
January 25, 1955 
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NEEDED: BASIC HUMAN RELATIONS 


This section of the Journal of Human Relationss has been set aside for 
reporting events which favor or hinder the growth of human relations. This 
report deals with a fundamental weakness in humanity which has for centuries 
been a stumbling block to good human relations. 


The Rise of Juvenile Delinquency. Much has been learned about con- 
ditions which result in the breakdown of acceptable standards, warp the lives 
of youth, and cause them to violate the principles of good human relations. 
Evidence of the results of the lack of application of these principles is apparent 
throughout most localities in the United States. The 1955 World Almanac 
states, (p. 307): 


Major crimes committed in the United States during the first half of 
1954, January through June, reached an estimated total of 1,136,140, 
an increase of 88,850 or 8.5 per cent over a similar period of 1953. 
.. . The total indicated that major crimes would reach an all time high 
in 1954... . 4 According to reports of police from 1,174 cities repre- 
senting 42 per cent of the country’s urban population, nearly one half 
of the persons arrested for burglary were not yet 18, and two thirds of 
these were under 16 years of age. 


The undesirable relationships are emphasized in this account among youth 
because (1) youth will become the citizens of tomorrow, and (2) there is evi- 
dence that parental laxity and indifference represent an important phase of re- 
sponsibility for the general state of affairs regarding juvenile delinquency. 

The degree of criminality operates in a ranging from small deviations, 
which go unnoticed and are generally sanctioned, to gross crimes which bring 
deep concern to the most patient and understanding citizen. 

On a college campus in Ohio this year eight young men were dragging a 
scrapping, resisting classmate toward a small pond on the campus. The idea 
brought a lively sense of interest and excitement for the eight who tossed their 
classmate into the pond. Many would agree that this was all in fun, but there 
may be a relationship between the fun these young men derived from ducking 
their clasmate and the thrill four Brooklyn youths received when they burned 
the soles of a vagrant’s feet and later beat him and threw him into the river. 

Examination of the four Brooklyn youths revealed that the leader among 
them was well above average in scholastic ability (1.Q. 135), but he also had 
a history of being unable to get along with his teachers. His personal and 
social adjustment was poor and he had at times been undergoing treatment 
with a psychiatrist. His chief difficulties centered about a vociferous love for 
violence, destructiveness, and death. He could enjoy the company of others 
only if he could influence them. (The Reporter, January 27, 1955, pp. 24-25). 
The crime described was reported in the newspapers August 19, 1954. 

On May 2, 1955, a New York City youth was charged with homicide in 
the death of an honor student and model young man in his high school. Blank- 
enship was shot because he was mistaken for a member of a rival gang. The 
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killer belonged to the ‘‘Navajos’’ and thought that a black and yellow zipper 
jacket with a picture of an Indian on the back of the jacket identified his vic- 
tims as a member of the “Golden Guineas.’ Teen-aged girls cheered the mur- 
derer as he was taken to the police station, who laughed triumphantly and 
shook his handcuffs in reply to the girls. (The Dayton Daily News, May 2, 
1955). 

Both of the cases cited above bear evidence of an unsatisfactory kind of 
environment provided by adults, parents and civic authorities, which together 
with the developmental stage of growth of the youth involved, resulted in seri- 
ous consequences. 


Implications. The United States as a nation has been growing and expand- 
ing on many fronts, particularly in science and industry. Great goals have been 
achieved in medicine and in containment of foreign ideologies, such as com- 
munism and facism. The next needed progress in the United States is a strength- 
ening of human resources, specifically through the development of better pro- 
grams for youth improvement of television programs, a change of interest 
and emphasis from cowboys’ struggles against lawless gangs, and a change from 
comic book sensationalism which lures the minds of teen-agers. The American 
parent is challenged and will continue to be challenged on every front of de- 
cision, habit, custom, and pattern which is permitted or sanctioned. The Ameri- 
can family is the central basic core of America in a sociological sense and 
Americans can become strong only as its people become highly developed in 
human relations. The big front facing America now is gangsterism brought 
about by the youth of America as an escape from the boredom and distasteful 
conditions imposed by schools and parents. Newsweek (May 16, 1955, p. 32) 
states: 


The old prohibition mobs are gone. Yet some of the cities remain 
jungles. Where prohibition mobsters prowled, teen-age hoodlums, 
organized like armies, have taken over. . . . The prohibition mob- 
sters killed for a purpose. The teen-agers often will kill simply for the 
sake of killing or because . . . they don’t want to “chicken out.” 


The implication for Americans is clear. A well considered change in moral 
emphasis is needed in the basic human relations affecting many areas of Ameti- 
can life. 


The Role of Parenthood. One of the most serious problems facing youth 
‘is the home and neighborhood environment which varies widely from com- 
munity to community. Parents in some areas are making excellent progress 
in providing a healthy psychological and social milieu for their children, 
but a recent account on the front page of a local newspaper states, ‘Slasher 
of Son Dies of Wounds” and “Couple Sentenced to Work House’ for con- 
tributing to the deliquency of children. (The Cleveland Plain Dealer, May 8, 
1955). Where these recently and now becoming rather common parental fail- 
ures reach the newspapers, it can be ascertained that many more less notorious 
events never reach the general public. 
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Nearly everyone knows of some family where the children are not being 
reared in what is considered a desirable environment. Attempts to alter or 
correct conditions through any drastic means cause real difficulties because 
the very nature of our democracy, our traditions, our rights and ideals implies a 
respect and a certain tolerance including individual responsibilities and wide per- 
sonal freedoms. The problem is further complicated by family mores, and the 
physical, emotional and mental state of the various members of the family. 
Overstreet in his book The Mature Mind indicates that many parents lack 
maturity. Some are children themselves emotionally and mentally but have de- 
rived their rights only because they look mature physically and are mature 
chronologically. 


Compton's Encyclopedia (Vol. Il, p. 245) states: 


Bringing up children is parents’ hardest and most important job. 
Parents are eager to have their children healthy, happy, and successful. 
They are ready to make any sacrifice for them. But they are many times 
handicapped by lack of understanding. They do not have a clear idea 
of the goal at which they are aiming or of the best means of reaching 
it. They do not understand how children’s minds develop and what 
their behavior means. 


The Way Out. It has been recognized for 2000 years that all people need 
love and children particularly need affection to bolster a feeling of being 
wanted and being worthwhile as they try to become acquainted with the reali- 
ties of this strange and perplexing world. Most experts on the subject of child 
rearing would also agree that the good old days of peace, stability and order 
where children are concerned are gone forever. Beyond these rather common 
acceptances psychologists, pediatricians, psychiatrists, sociologists, and educators 
differ with one another and are experimenting and planning more than ever 
before for the best possible future for youth. Newsweek (May 16, 1955, p. 64) 
asserts: ‘Never in history has a nation lavished so much concern and supported 
so much disagreement over the rearing of its young. 

An aroused America with the aid of newer sciences of intergroup reactions, 
group dynamics, and human relations is steadily appropriating funds for the 
solution of one of the greatest problems it has ever faced—decay from within 
for lack of better basic human relations in the rearing of tts youth. 


DEMOCRACY AT WORK IN HIGHER EDUCATION 


The Illinois Committee on Discrimination in Higher Education has pro- 
posed a model policy in order to change those historically rooted practices 
which are incompatible with democratic principles. The following is a free ab- 
stract of the committee’s policy. 

Committee policy affirms that every institution of higher learning should 
make sure that its procedures are administered in such a way that the specific 
human work and the dignity of no individual be violated because of his mem- 
bership in any cultural, racial or socioeconomic group. “It is never justifiable 
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in our democratic society, to discriminate against any individual for any reason 
which minimizes his stature as a member of the human family.’’ The remainder 
of this report embodies policies which the committee sets forth. 


Admissions. With respect to admission the Committee says every institu 
tion of higher learning should prepare and publish a clear concrete statement 


of the procedures it follows in admitting students. This stsatement should 


i 
answer questions such as: Who determines the policy? Who executes the policy ? 
What specific procedures are followed and what factors are taken into account 
in accepting or rejecting a student? The Committee believes that differing 
policies of selection may be accepted provided they do not conflict with the 
human rights recognized by our democratic society. 


Classroom Procedures. Procedures in every classroom should be so established 
that no student will be singled out for specific attention on the grounds of race, 
color, creed or national origin, either by the instructor or by other students. 
This should apply to seating arrangements, assignments in connection with 
group work in the class, reports, grades and any other factors which may come 
into play in the classroom itself. 


Housing. College operated housing should be administered on a non- 
discriminatory and nonsegregated basis. Where college housing is limited in a 
church-supported or church-controlled institution, preference may be given on 
the basis as in the case of admissions. College administrators should take posi- 
tive steps to discourage restrictions in private rooming houses, and should not 
include on lists of approved housing rooming places which discriminate on 
account of race, color, creed or national origin. This does not preclude a special 
file of preferential listings where the student-roomer will participate in the life 
of the landlord’s family. Each institution may determine whether students will 
be required to live exclusively in approved homes. 


Boarding. All college boarding or other eating facilities should be avail- 
able on an equal basis to all students without regard to race, color, creed or 
national origin. This should apply specifically to seating, service, prices and 
any other factors that might operate to create a discriminating pattern. The 
college should take positive steps to encourage all eating or boarding places 
commonly patronized by members of the student body to be open to the entire 
student body regardless of race, color, creed or national origin. It should further 
see to it that no college recognized group, as an official entity of the college 
family, is permitted to hold meeting at which food is served in any place to 
which any member of the group might be denied admission because of race, 
color, creed or national origin. 


Recreation. All campus recreational facilities should be open to all stu- 
dents without regard to race, color, creed or national origin. The college should 
take positive steps to encourage those privately operated recreational facilities 
which are commonly patronized by students to accept all students on an equal 
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basis. It should refuse official sanction to the use of such facilities by officially 
recognized college groups if there is evidence that all members of such groups 
will not be assured of equality of treatment. 


Health Facilities. All campus health facilities, whether clinic, medical or 
hospital, should be available to all students on the same basis, without discrimi- 
nation or segregation on account of race, color, creed or national origin. Local 
doctors, dentists and nurses, together with local hospitals, should be actively 
encouraged by the college to adopt policies of nondiscrimination. Further, all 
contracts made by colleges for health services should specify that all students of 
the institution be served on equal terms. 


College Employment Policies. (1) No student should be denied an op- 
portunity for employment because of race, color, creed, or national origin. (2) 
Fair employment policies should be followed with regard to the hiring, pro- 
motion or releasing of college personnel, both academic and nonacademic, 
excluding from application for employment all items dealing with race, color, 
creed or national origin, with the exception of creed for church-supported or 
church-controlled institutions. (3) Procedures used in promotion should be 
clearly set forth in each category of employment in order that it will be evident 
that those factors have not entered into any particular case. (4) In hiring col- 
lege personnel one of the criteria of employment should be the attitude of the 
prospective employee toward equal treatment and opportunities for all students 
in all areas of campus life. 


Extracurricular Activities. The intramural and interscholastic athletic pro- 
gram should be operated on a basis which will neither discriminate against 
any individual on account of race, color, creed or national origin, mor ac- 
centuate such differences. No organization should be given official college sanc- 
tion if it excludes or discriminates against any indidvidual on account of race, 
color, creed or national origin. In the case of existing organizations which do 
discriminate, the institution should make every effort to obtain the elimination 
of such discriminatory practices as rapidly as feasible. In the case of national 
organizations which have discriminatory policies, the institution should work 
with local chapters in an effort to obtain the eliminaticn of discriminatory 
clauses in national charters. 


Student Placement. The placement of students by an institution is in the 
final analysis a service to the individual student and to the individual employer. 
Therefore the placement policy of the institution must take these factors into 
account. While the placement office should have on hand all of the pertinent 
information concerning an applicant, it should not place information in regard 
to race, color, creed or national! origin on credentials which it routinely submits. 

Every service of the placement office should be available to every student 
to race, color, creed or national origin on credentials which it routinely submits. 
to place him in the best position for which he is qualified, with positive effort 
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on the part of the placement service to remove discriminatory patterns where 
they are found to exist in the minds of employers. 


The Committee adopted the resolutions which read as follows: 


“Whereas, much of the statement of Model Policy adopted by this Con- 
ference should encourage the institution to ‘take positive steps, or ‘to make 
every effort, or ‘to actively encourage,’ etc., the elimination of discriminatory 
practices; 


And, although such generalized language rightly avoids the dictation of 
specific methods for implementing the stated policy principles; 


It would, however, seem desirable for this Conference to suggest some 
positive though generalized, means of working toward the goals explicit in 
the Model Policy: therefore, be it 


Resolved, That it be recommended that one way of accomplishing the 
goals would be the establishment on each campus of a Human Relations Com- 
mittee composed of at least one principal administrative officer and student 
and faculty representation; such committee to seek the implementation of this 
policy statement by education, persuasion, and co-operation with the noncol- 
lege community in such ways as it sees fit in the light of local conditions. 
And be it further 


Resolved, That the sponsors of this Conference consider ways and means 
for such campus Committees on Human Relations to meet periodically, to ex- 
change experiences and to suggest to future conferences of this kind such 
changes in the Model Policy as may be desirablé in the light of practical local 
experiences.” 


A FUTURE FOR THE UN 


The United States and the United Nations. 

The American Association for the United Nations held a national con- 
ference in Washington, D. C., February 27, 28, and March 1. National or- 
ganizations were invited to send delegates or observers. Ninety-one organi- 
zations were represented in all and fifty-five organizations participated in the 
work of the Resolution Committee. The Conference emphasized the tenth an- 
niversaty of the founding of the UN and assessed its achievements, weighed 
its setbacks, envisaged its future, and proclaimed an unremitting faith in man- 
kind’s desires and capacity to achieve world unity. 

The Bulletin for the Asociation states that the Conference dealt with both 
the immediate breaches of the peace and the elimination of the causes of war. 
Much of the Conference work was directed toward the technical and economic 
development of industrially retarded peoples, the rotting out of the last vestiges 
of colonialism and foreign rule, the breakdown of barriers to world tarde, the 
enthronement of human liberty and individual dignity in all parts of the earth. 
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Conference members felt that these were the strongest weapons in the building 
of an enduring peace. 

On the agenda of the Conference were items such as, atoms for peace, 
disarmament, charter review, regionalism and collective security, technical as- 
sistance, human rights, self-government and colonialism, Formosa, imprisoned 
fliers, Israel and Arab States, and constitutional amendments to curb treaty 
making powers. 


Opposition to the UN. 


While some within our country labor to strengthen UN, certain groups, 
such as the American Legion and Veterans of Foreign Wars, have stepped 
up their offensive in nationwide attacks on the United Nations Educational, 
Scientific, and Cultural Organization. Working through local school boards 
and P.T.A.'s, these organizations have aimed to tag both UNESCO and the 
UN itself as anti-American. Letters Haggis. from the Legion's ‘American Com- 
mission” in \faryland state that the purpose of their organization is to: 
“reflect hidden dangers behind UNESCO's long range plan for one world 
government, world citizenship, world mindness [sic], citizenship in a world 
society, etc., and expose its plan to indoctrinate the teachers, the children and 
their parents.” Similar letters have come also from Francis J. McNamara, 
Director of the VFW’s “American Sovereignty Campaign.” 

A key to the Legion's opposition to the UN may be a fast developing 
fight within the Legion itself. During the summer of 1954, former National 
Commander Ray Murphy completed a thorough study of UNESCO and reported 
favorably on the organization to the Legion’s Executive Committee. Copies of 
the report were distributed by Congressman Carnahan of Missouri. Murphy's 
report indicated that (1) public misunderstanding of UNESCO developed be- 
cause few people are familiar with the purposes of the program of the organi- 
zation, (2) UNESCO is not a propaganda organization, and (3) UNESCO 
does not advocate world goivernment. A committee appointed by President 
Eisenhower studied publications of UNESCO and stated that the terminology 
connoted no world government in a political sense, nor any attempted sub- 
version of the American teaching profession. 


Einstein's Ideas on these Matters. 


As one of the great thinkers of all times, Einstein, was being inter- 
viewed a few months before his death, a charge was leveled at him that 
he wanted to share atomic secrets with the Russians. Einstein as reported 
in Life, May 2, 1955, said “Whoever said that is just another liar. The 
problem is one of human survival. If nations do not agree on basic prin- 
ciples first, all our treaties and armaments are for nothing. There is no 
security for one if not for all; security is indivisible. Only a supranational 
government, including all nations, can save us.” It would seem that Ein- 
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stein had foresight similar to that of world leaders who in 1945 organized 
the United Nations for the betterment of mankind with objectives of peace, 
mutual co-operation, and an increased respect for the dignity of people 
everywhere. 


Consequence. 


In spite of criticism, the work of the UN is proceeding and many 
Americans as well as people from other lands view the UN as the only 
realistic means of possible international disarmament. The goal is com- 
plete universal enforceable disarmament. It is because of the faith which 
has developed in the UN during the past ten years, that more and more 
people look to this organization as one which, with appropriate support, 
strengthening, and improvement, can embody the understanding and col- 
lective security needs to insure the final outlawing of war as a method of 
solving international problems. 


STUDENTS INITIATE SOCIAL CHANGI 


Eighty-five percent of the students at Dartmouth College took part in 
a vote designated to end discrimination in national fraternities on the basis 
of race, religion or national origin. Though the vote was close, it favored 
repealing the discriminatory clauses, including even the unwritten ones. Where 
other colleges have so acted under rulings by the administration officers, this 
seems to be the first instance where the move has been made by the students 
themselves. The closeness of the vote indicates what education must still 
achieve even in this enlightened spot. (The Standard. The American Ethical 
Union, March-April 1955, p. 49.) 


ProGREss ENps StubDy 


Over fifty years ago, Tuskegee Institute, the college made famous by 
such Negroes as Booker T. Washington and George W. Carver, began the 
grim but much-needed business of compiling statistics on lynching. For 1900 
it listed 115 victims of whom nine were white. For the next year the number 
was 130. Perhaps it should have been even larger in those earlies years be- 
cause a black man “attempting to escape’ might be shot by a sheriff before 
the mob could do the lawless killing. In any event, the numbers reported by 
Tuskegee grew smaller and smaller in the half-century now passed. In 1950 
only one Negro and one white were lynched, in 1951 only one, none in 1952, 
1953, 1954. So Tuskegee has at last stopped issuing its report. Here, along with 
others of its kind, is an item which the voice of America would do well to broad- 
cast. And if the better public opinion seems at times to be hopelessly slow in 
making itself manifest, all the more reason for the patience—the sturdy, cre- 
ative patience of those who care. (The Standard). The American Ethical Union, 
March-April 1955, p. 59.) 
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JOHN C. ALSTON 
Central State College, Wilberforce, Ohio 


; i 


Causes of Industrial Peace under Collective Bargaining. Edited by Clinton S. 
Golden and Virginia D. Parker for the National Planning Association. New 
York: Harper and Brothers, 1955. 











In an earlier work Golden anticipated much of what is to be found in this 
volume. It is a tribute to his vision that the case studies here presented in large 
measure substantiate the arguments about labor management co-operation which 
were the bases of his earlier proposals. It was and is Golden’s thesis that unions 
could be as effectively organized for democratic co-operation with management 

s for conflict with it. While there were others, chiefly some academic theorists 

who held the same point of view, they were not as he was in a position to 
put theory into action as well as into print and stand responsible for the re- 
sults. The work of Golden and some others (like Hillman and Scanlon), who 
might well be called “labor statesmen,” has born fruit and this volume es- 
tablishes in concrete terms the nature of some of that fruit. 

The studies presented here in condensed form, together with a series of con- 
clusions about the evidence which the cases provide, are the work of forty-five 
industrial experts from business, universities, labor and the professions. One 
of their major conclusions is that labor peace is to be obtained by direct ef- 
forts to secure it rather than by dependence upon its rise as a by-product of 
some other quest. 

The companies studied include a fair sample of middle range industries. 
There is no giant corporation among them, and no very small company. This 
may be due to limits imposed by the method of study and presentation used. 
On the other hand it may arise from the fact that labor management co-opera- 
tion has actually had success only in companies small enough to be compre- 
hensible to the workers themselves. Knowledge about big companies which 
can be obtained only by perusal of elaborate statistical and financial analysis or 
through long-term intimate contact with management at the highest levels is 
not easily made available to workers in such form that they will be willing 
to rely on it. Whether or not labor management co-operation is possible with 
larger firms in the form practiced in these cases cannot be predicted from the 
evidence presented here. But even if success is limited only to the class of in- 
dustries here represented it constitutes a considerable advance over some tradi- 
tional concepts of labor management relationships. 

As is true with case studies generally, knowledge gained from them must 
be carefully examined to make sure that unique events are not being made the 
basis of generalization. In the nature of things the firms studied were all going 
through the same time period. The postwar era of general employment, in- 
creasing physical productivity, rising wages and profits may or may not be 
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typical of all time to come. But until these firms have passed through the 
whole range of conditions which will characterize the business cycle of the 
future it will be impossible to know what will happen to unions and manage- 
ment when present conditions change. Fortunately those who wrote the case 
reports were particularly careful not to make undue claims about the future 
or fail to recognize the special conditions surrounding the period of study. 

The volume should provide an excellent source book for companies and 
unions seeking analogues to their own situations and to students hoping to 
find reliable sources against which to check the generalizations derived from the 
social sciences. There is a sufficient discussion of the special problems of various 
industries, including those created by changing technology, to permit students 
to gain insight into the way that such factors affect the social relations evolving 
in a particular industry or plant. 


This is not a tract arguing for co-operation based on some mystical prin- 
ciple of brotherhood or the altruistic self-sacrifice of one of the parties in- 
volved. It is assumed that the unions will serve the self-interest of their mem- 
bers and that management will have an eye out for profits. Union leaders are 
regarded as being intelligent in the pursuit of their goals and able to discover 
the points at which the interests of management and the unions coincide or 
are complementary as well as those at which they are competitive or mutually 
exclusive. In most cases the gains to both parties derive from the elimination 
of unnecessary conflict. Thus if in time to come the actual areas of necessary 
conflict in purpose should increase, the range of co-operative activity would 
be likely to decline. Just now co-operation yields higher dividends to both 
parties than any alternative and it is hoped by those here presenting the cases 
that this will continue to be true in the future. 


As classroom materials the essays vary in their quality and usefulness. 
Some are almost unadorned history. Others include enough analysis to point 
up for the student the major processes taking place. Of these there is, in turn, 
a variety, some clearly following well-defined theory, others devoid of in- 
ternal evidence of the theory being used. The essays which review the cases 
do make some theoretical propositions but it will take a sophisticated student 
to derive the propositions made from the case material itself. 

It is thus certain that the student who is aided in his interpretation of 
these cases by an informed instructor will gain much more than will the layman 
who has to dig out for himself the nature of the processes at work, the social 
structure being used and the other generalizations which may be useful in 
some setting other than the identical one from which the cases are drawn. 


There is considerable emphasis upun the moral values involved and some 
attempt is made to indicate the direction of emergent industrial morality. 
For Golden himself democracy is not only a means but seems to be an end in 
itself. For others peace is an end and democracy a means to that end, neither 
of which is questioned. The significance of the group and the subordination 
of the individual to the group replaces the individualism which has characterised 
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much traditional writing in the field of industrial relations. Undoubtedly other 
labor philosophers will question all of these premises and conclusions. But 
for those seeking industrial peace this volume provides evidence of one way 
to obtain it. 


Miami University Fred Cottrell 
Oxford, Ohio 


Davis, Edwin Adams and William Ransom Hogan. The Barber of Natchez: 
Wherein a Slave is Freed and Rises to a Very High Standing. Baton Rouge: 
Louisiana State University Press, 1954. 


Color and Caste in Human Relations 


Color and caste have not permitted Negroes to rise above their popula- 
tion group nor to leave their group, but they have been compelled to 
create little areas for themselves in only partial relation to the largest 
number of their own group, and yet apart from the white population. Since 
whites as a group conscious of their particular status and class, do not accept 
them, there is a certain aloneness which is tempered mainly by relations with 
Negroes of like status. Caste pressure and color prejudice have been making 
it impossible through the years for Negro community leaders to move 
outside of or beyond the walls by which they are enclosed. Accordingly, they 
learned that if they would achieve and maintain their successes, they must 
stay in their “place.’’ They were historically doomed to this fixation of status, 
in spite of the American democratic tradition. 

In The Barber of Natchez Edwin Adams Davis and William Ransom 
Hogan have portrayed the life of a Negro from slavery to freedom and 
business success in the lower South. William Johnson, of Natchez, the 
subject of this biography, was one of the nineteenth century Americans who 
wrote a diary concerning himself and his activities. His personal papers, 
financial records and memoranda had been well guarded by his family in the 
attic of his home until the decade of the thirties when they were acquired 
by Louisiana State University. The diary, based upon these papers, was 
published in 1951 by William Ransom Hogan and Edwin Adams Davis. 
It was the first of the published continuous records of a chronological jour- 
nal kept by a Free Negro in the Ante Bellum South. It embraced two 
thousand written pages and covered the years, 1835 to 1851. It was reviewed 
as one of “America’s most unusual chronicles’’ and Hodding Carter, whose 
recent views on desegreation have given him considerable public notice, 
stated that “it is no overstatement to say that this is the most unusual 
personal record ever kept in the United States.” 

The authors have written a story of the remarkable William Johnson 
based upon his diary, personal letters and business papers, and its publica- 
tion is an occasion of considerable importance in the history of human re- 
lations in the South. The account of his family Life, business connections, 
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recreations, friendships with people of both population groups and _ his 
public and private experiences combine to produce an unusual presentation 
of the man and his times. 

William Johnson was not altogether unique in Southern history. The 
scarcity of Negro manuscripts alone prevents the record from being more 
general, and gives marked significance to this story. Johnson kept his 
record, but others who were also regarded as successful men in their com- 
munities failed to do so. He was then a type found in many communities. 
His success in business was repeated by free men of color in other parts of 
the South. He lived as other men lived in Natchez and in his South, ab- 
sorbed in his business, his workaday world, his daily habits, and his family 
interests. His goal was business success. He believed that the possession 
of wealth was the certain goal to recognition in his community and the 
road to distinction for himself and his family. This point of view was 
common among others of his group and it was advocated after the Civil 
War by Negro leaders. 

In this connection, the philosophy of Booker T. Washington is of in- 
terest. Typical statements of his early years were that the Negro in every 
part of America should “resolve that his pillar of fire by night and pillar 
of cloud by day shall be property, economy, education and Christian charac- 
ter,’ and that “‘no race that has anything to contribute to the markets of the 
world is long in any degree ostracized.’’ Nevertheless, here was a free man 
of color, literate, cultured, wealthy, living in the ante bellum regime, with 
a strong sense of family pride, a good citizen and respected by white 
and colored neighbors, who kept a record, but who remained a disappointed 
man, respected in his place, but unaccepted by his community. 


Johnson’s life story has the Horatio Alger flavor, for it decribes the life 
of a succesful businessman from his youth as a slave in 1820. His mother, 
Amy, was freed by his father, a white man, William Johnson. Later, Wil- 
liam Johnson, the father, petitioned the Mississippi General Assembly to 
emancipate Amy's son, William. It thus happened that the slave boy be- 
came free, taking his master’s name. There are few references to his father 
in his diary, but one of the few refers to the payment, “To a Debt of 
Fathers, $7.00.” 

During the twenties, William Johnson learned the barber's trade, as the 
leading barbershops, North and South, were then operated by free Negroes. 
At nineteen years he acquired a barbershop in Port Gibson, Mississippi, about 
fifty miles north of Natchez, and later he purchased a shop in Natchez. 
His first building was rented, then he purchased a building on Main Street. 
His business increased, he erected a new building, and for forty years, the 
Johnson Barbershop, the largest in town, was an institution in Natchez. It 
was surrounded by the town’s important governmental and business buildings. 
He soon had numerous business sidelines, and was the owner of several slaves. 
His marriage to a freed colored woman came in 1835, and this union of sixteen 
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years was blessed with ten children. He added to his projects a bathhouse. This 
was at the period when reformers of health were urging the value of steam 
baths and hot and cold baths for health reasons. He opened two one-man barber- 
shops in addition to his principal one, and a moneylending and brokerage side- 
line. His loans were not only to individuals but to commercial concerns. He 
purchased houses and stores and rented them and made money as a landlord. 
He owned a plantation of 162 acres but sold it quickly when he saw that he 
could make a profit. He purchased other land and hired “‘a succession of white 
men to work on his farm.” He also used free Negroes, slaves, free Negro ap- 
prentices and journeymen in his enterprises. These experiences of Johnson are 
described by the authors in these words, “Energy, patience, shrewdness and 
occasionally opportunism have combined in a notable example of free Negro 
enterprise.” 

Numerous examples of his human relations are given by the authors, 
as they concern his attitudes toward and his actions with his associates, 
his workers, neighbors and friends. In writing of several free Negroes and 
slaves, he endowed “them with distinctive and strikingly varied personali- 
ties,” and in his diary ‘each slave was more than a name at the top of a 
cost-and-return sheet in an account book.” However, the authors state 
“William Johnson accepted and used the labor system as he found it.” As 
to his relations with his community it was said that “He was a part of the 
community, and yet not a part of it,” but he was a leader among the small 
group of free colored citizens in his city. It was said that he followed this 
line and “almost never ate with white men except under certain rather well- 
defined conditions.” He had amicable relationships with his neighbors, 
white and colored, but he and the whites recognized the demarcation line 
of color in personal relations. It mattered not that he had wealth, that he 
was cultured, that he was a good citizen, a homeowner of a three-story 
house and head of a family, he was still a colored man. Nevertheless, he 
“tried to conduct himself according to the standards of a white gentleman,” 
and in his business activities he “was generally dealt with by the whites as if 
he had been one of themselves, and, as his reputation for honesty and in- 
tegrity grew, they came to respect him above many of their own color’— 
but this was respect at a distance. The authors stated, in this same connection, 
“There were times during the early years of youthful ambition when he 
believed that if he maintained high standards of conduct, if he never slipped 
from the narrow path of rectitude, the day might eventually come when 
some of the white citizens of Natchez would, to some degree, accept him 
socially. That day never came.’ 

His barbershop was a place through which news, gossip and rumor 
passed. Johnson became the confidant of many persons and the listener to 
small town talk, some malicious and some complimentary; and many were 
the times when he made the record of his white contemporaries straight 
where it was crooked. His contacts with politicians and with politics were 
numerous. He was a Democrat in his sympathies, although he was not allowed 
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to vote, nor make a political speech nor hold office. His acquaintances through 
business included the ieading men of the town and countryside. He talked 
with aristocrats and lesser men. His diary notes of crime committed by 
whites and colored were numerous. The authors have a chapter on ‘‘Pistols, 
Fists and Knives.’ His colored friends were persons of unquestioned social 
and economic position and were of well-to-do free colored families, and yet 
he seemed to occupy a lone position near the top of this class. 

Johnson finally was a disappointed and disillusioned man, but his life 
was full and his nights were often spent in cofiding his thoughts to his diary. 
He read books and newspapers, took lessons in French, attended the theaters 
and was interested in sports and especially horse racing, for Natchez and 
New Orleans were national centers of this sport. He was religious but he 
did not subscribe to the tenets of any church and did not indicate that 
he was a church member. His children were baptised in the Catholic 
Cathedral in New Orleans, he subscribed to a Methodist publication and 
was buried by a white Methodist minister. His death was a tragic one, pre- 
ceded by a quarrel with one legally declared to be a white man, but also 
referred to as a mulatto, over land and terminating in a shot from ambush 
which fatally wounded him. He was buried in the cemetery of the Natchez 
Cemetery Association. His grave and those of his mother and one of his 
daughters are the only Negro graves in the white section. The irony of 
this acceptance in death would also seem tragic if it were not real. 

William Johnson, the Barber of Natchez, was a man but not a man, 
because he was a victim of color and caste in Natchez, Mississippi. 


Central State College Charles H. Wesley 
Wilberforce, Ohio 


Vance, Rupert B. and Nichols J. Demerath, editors. The Urban South. 

Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina Press, 1954. 

In bringing together the writings of eighteen persons, the editors have 
developed a symposium on regionalism and urbanism. The volume is organ- 
ized into three sections: The Urbanization Process of the South; Organi- 
zational Aspects of Southern Cities; and Social Change and the Influence of 
Urbanism on Southern Traditions. 

In the first section of the book, there is an attempt to identify four 
components of the urbanization process in the South: 

(1) Urbanization involves an increase in the number of points at which 
population concentrates and a growth in the size of the concentrations. 

(2) Urbanization means an increasing shift from agrarian to industrial 
service and distributive occupations. 

(3) Urbanization means a redistribution of the population and the 
peopling of the cities. 
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(4) Urbanization involves the spread of urban ways of living to the 
surrounding rural areas. 


The second of the three sections in the volume deals with the Southern 
city as a social organization, particularly four important aspects of urban 
organization and social action: 

(1) There is an interdependence of cities and their hinterlands and of 
smaller cities and metropolises, so that the life and work of Southern people 
are being related more closely to central Southern cities. 

(2) In the intra-urban ecology of Southern cities, there is a preponderance 
of small cities, where segregated housing leads to racially segregated health 
centers, schools, settlement houses, parks and other service facilities for admin- 
istrative efficiency—even if there might be no other reason. 


(3) Changing class structure and social values in the South’s urbanization 
seem to show “that different rewards are being differently distributed’; the 
changing social values of the old South have altered traditional social heir- 
archies; and the urban concentration and industrialization have influenced and 
changed Southern values and class structures until they appear similar to those 
of the non-South. 

(4) Aggressions and conflicts common in Southern urban communities 
are quite evident according to two of the authors, in the higher crime rates 
of 43 Southern cities with population larger than 50,000 compared with 
43 non-Southern cities of similar size. Between Southern cities there are 
different crime rates not accounted for by the percentage or number of 
Negroes in the urban populations.” . . . the ‘excessive’ criminality of the urban 
South is one more evidence perhaps of the breakdown of the traditional 
way of life and the failure as yet to develop, for numerous Southerners, a 
rewarding and socially acceptable substitute.” 

For the concluding section on social change and the influence of urbanism 
on Southern traditions, the authors write about five imporatnt mechanisms and 
forces in the ongoing reorganization of the South, with their centers in: 
race relations, politics, rationalized community organization, city planning, 
and the influence of the large city over its nearby rural area: 

(1) The changing race relations of the South related to urbanism is 
at work breaking up Southern traditions and improving the life of Negroes— 
according to the analysis of one of the authors. 

(2) In Southern politics, though rural areas still dominate the legisla- 
tures, the South’s continuing organization has related to it an increased voter 
participation in the cities, and an increased liberalism in urban congressmen 
concerning issues of contemporary urban and industrial life. 

(3) With community organization defined by one author as “‘a device 
which includes social study and social action to better serve human needs on 
a community basis,” the writer of the chapter believes that the forces of 
inertia are so powerful that the united funds and community chests of the 
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Southern councils of social agencies have not been a “‘lever’’ for broad 
Southern social change, and that new social devices are needed to offset these 
inertia forces. 

(4) City planning agencies with full-time resident staffs have increased 
in numbers over the South but there continue to be the problems of financing, 
citizen interest, and planning techniques useful in small cities. 


(5) Social identities of many rural Southern communities have been 
lost in an expanding urban influence but the values of Southern rural life 
could be saved through the county as a revitalized social and political unit. 

A general impression left by the eighteen writers is that there is now 
developing social and economic “‘breakthrough’’ in the South as a result of 
urbanization in that region. 

Ira H. Holland 
Indiana Central College 


Johnston, Ruby F. The Development of Negro Religion. New York: Philo- 
sophical Library, 1954. 


This book has the misfortune to bear a misnomer as a title. However, 
in the Introduction, the author hastens to correct the erroneous implication 
given by the title. There is obviously no such distinct thing as “Negro 
Religion” but rather religion among Negroes. As stated, its aim is not to 
tredt a Negro religion, esoterically foreign to American culture, but to trace re- 
flected emotional, psychological and social characteristics in the beginning of 
Christianity among Negroes from slavery to the present day. It is directed 
toward determining the changing functional role of religion among Negroes 
against a background of an African heritage of voodooism and a gradual 
conversion to and adaptation of the Christian religion to fit the changing 
needs of a transplanted people in a complex, repressive and demoralizing, 
yet gradually improving, social environment. For the Negro, religion has always 
been a vehicle for social adjustment providing opportunities for the release 
of tension, repression, and for the exercise of leadership ability. 

The Development of Negro Religion is a research project sufficiently 
authenticated by investigation and documentation to give its conclusions sub- 
stantial validity. The method of investigation involved a survey of both urban 
and rural churches, in Boston, Massachusetts, and South Carolina respectively; 
interviews with ministers and church members, and an analysis of responses 
to questionnaires to college students. The author contributes to this validity by 
an insight based upon personal observation of the Negro church for over 
twenty years. She also relies upon studies of religion among Negroes made by 
other authorities. 

The author develops her thesis through these three stages of development 
in the religion of Negroes: (1) The inceptional stage wherein religion, up un- 
til the Civil War, was filled with supernaturalism. Here occurred a gradual 
conversion to Christianity accompanied by efforts on the part of Negroes to 
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secure their freedom. (2) The developmental stage which began with the 
Emancipation Proclamation and extended to World War I. Here efforts were 
focused upon securing civil and social rights for Negroes. Although Negroes 
and whites worshipped together for a while, this period saw the beginning of 
the rapid increase of separate churches for Negroes. (3) The transitional 
stage wherein some elements of emotionalism remain as in all religion, albeit a 
shift from other-worldliness to this world is seen. Stress here is placed upon the 
achievement of political and social equality for the Negro. 

The social survey of the urban churches in Boston, Massachusetts, and of 
rural churches in Orangeburg County, South Carolina, afforded the author a 
basis for a comparative study of the Negro church in a large metropolitan area 
and in a rural economy. The Boston church served also to show to what extent 
the vestiges of earlier forms of worship in the South had survived in the North. 
Three types of churches were studied in Boston: one showed strong emotional- 
ism in its worship services; the second was moderately conservative with some 
remnants of the very early religious practices; the third was highly conservative 
and evidenced no outward emotional responses to the service. 

Discussion with churchmen and questionnaires to forty seniors at State 
A and M College, Orangeburg, South Carolina, revealed an inclination to look 
upon emotionalisth in church with disfavor, the seniors, however, showed a 
tendency to retain a belief in God and prayer. However, this belief is not as 
ardent as in earlier years. Quite naturally some believe more firmly in God 
than others, and some conceptualize a more limited Deity than others. One 
table accompanying this discussion tabulates the affirmative and negative re- 
sponses to the question “Do you believe there is a God?’ and another shows 
the extent to which 112 persons considered God, Heaven and Hell constrain- 
ing forces. 


Interviews with ministers and church members revealed their varying con- 
cepts of religion and their preference for different types of services. Emotion- 
alism has diminished as less stress has been given to the supersensory over the 
years. Present interests of Negroes are chiefly in empirical, observable ends. 
The Protestant Church still retains some emotional warmth, which is felt more 
in socially repressed areas, such as sharecropper sections, where Negroes still 
envision the life of “milk and honey” in another brighter world. The author's 
discussion of conditions under which rural church members live is well worth 
the reading. 

On the whole, this book is a calm, objective, dispassionate view of the 
metamorphosis of religion among Negroes in light of their changing psy- 
chological needs against a background of the total social pattern of American 
life. 

Laymen who profess literacy in the area of religious trends among specific 
groups of people would benefit by reading this book. Students of sociology 
who desire to understand the significant role religion has played in meeting the 
special needs of the Negro will want to become acquainted with this book, too. 
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The happy feature of The Development of Negro Religion is that its uncom- 
plicated language and concise chapter summaries make for easy readability. 


Central State College Essie K. Payne 


Hoyles, J. Arthur. The Treatment of the Young Delinquent. New York: 
Philosophical Library, 1952. 


In The Treatment of the Young Delinquent the development of cor- 
rections on the juvenile level is presented from a Christian point of view. Mr. 
Hoyles examines the concept of “free will’ and by implication points out how 
it differs from determinism. It seems to be his position that if the child is 
properly reared in the Christian faith it would, to a certain extent, relieve 
him of the responsibility for his acts against society. The reviewer recognizes 
that in the development of the juvenile court many of the early legal roots 
were based on common law practices that existed in England. There up to a 
certain age the child was not resnonsible at all because of immaturity; and at 
certain ages he was only partially responsible for his acts; or his responsibility 
might even be rebuttable. Considered in the light of these laws, the author's 
position could be somewhat substantiated. However, this particularistic ap- 
proach to the development of the juvenile court seems to be too narrow and 
the treatment ideologies which are found both in America and in England 
today would not warrant the conclusion that the author has made. 


The arguments presented for separate courts for children, the theories of 
delinquent and criminal behavior ranging all the way from those of Lombroso 
to the now so-called psychiatric schools of causation are adequately summarized 
in lay terms. This makes the book very interesting reading and appealing to a 
large segment of a population. 

The treatment procedures both old and new are presented from a Bib- 
lical point of view. The author cites the need for corporal punishment in a 
chapter entitled ‘Spare the Rod’ and substantiates it by reference to certain 
scripture passages. The new treatment methods in England are summarized 
and particular attention is paid to the Borstal system. These Borstals are located 
in various sections of England and have programs which would seem to best 
fit the need of the delinquents committed there. In these Borstals the boys are 
taught trades and work as apprentices to artisans which will increase their 
efficiency once they are completely released. While in the Borstals the boys are 
given weekend passes and receive a certain amount of case work treatment. The 
author ends the book with the Criminal Justice Act of 1948 which is one of 
England's most progressive pieces of legislation in the area of correction. 

The value of the book seems to be chiefly in the style that the author has 
employed—one that would be attractive to people in a Christian nation. How- 
ever, it is doubtful if the book will be of too much value to the trained worker 
in the correctional field in that it does not fully explain the types of treatment 
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now being used in England nor does it attempt to evaluate the success of the 


treatment. 
Central State College Ames. W. Chapman 


Bowen, Elenore Smith. Return to Laughter. New York: Harper and Brothers, 
1954. 


Return to Laughter is an account, with fictitious characters except for the 
author herself, of the life of a young woman anthropologist among a tribe of 
bush Negroes in West Africa. Her untechnical account of her friendships, 
village life and customs, and her own emotional involvement in the human re- 
lationships about her form the basis for the narrative she has to tell. 

The title grows out of Miss Bowen’s initial inability to accept the bush 
people’s inclination to regard misfortune as funny (such as laughing at a 
blind man’s antics when he is warned in jest that a snake is near). Yet in the 
end she comes to see that sometimes laughter is a way of turning away from 
the cruelty of life, of dealing with constant tragedy one is not able to combat. 
The whole matter of humor of this sort is symbolic of the vast differences in 
point of view between the two cultures and of her realization, at length, that 
there are reasons for everything; in the end, she can see the logic behind en- 
couraging one’s husband to take more wives, tolerating adultery under certain 
circumstances, and even believing in witchcraft. (One suspects after her account 
that ‘‘witchcraft’’ to a bush tribesman does not mean precisely what we think 
it does.) 

Because the author sincerely and frankly writes of her own thoughts, she 
gives away (often consciously) her own self-righteousness, her intolerance, 
her inability to be objective and just. Yet her willingness to admit her short- 
comings and to learn from them keep her essentially human, and before the 
end of the book it is obvious that she typifies in many ways the liberal Ameri- 
can who wants very much to be capable of bridging the wide gap between 
cultures—betore he comes up against the reality of a primitive situation. In 
a larger sense she symbolizes all mankind, crippled by the emotional blindness 
which makes us cling to our various cultures and distrust all other ways of life. 

The author is unable to accept her African friends completely. “I did not 
like these people drunk,” (italics mine) she says on page 164. Again after she 
has come to reach a measure of sympathetic understanding of the problems and 
ways of the tribesmen, she begins the last paragraph in the book with the same 
unfortunate phrase. In the author's note at the beginning of the book, she 
refers to her “immersion in another savage culture’ (italics mine), using 
a terms in severe disrepute among thoughful liberals and anthropologists alike. 

She denies frankly that to know is to understand and to understand is to like. 
Some things she cannot accept for herself are things that she understands in- 
tellectually. Still, at the end of the book the reader feels that she has grown 
a great deal and that her shortcomings are largely faults in us all. 
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Unfortunately, the general reader is likely to find Miss Bowen's account 
slow and plodding through too many of its pages. In her earnestness she seems 
inclined to put down everything without selecting her details carefully to in- 
tensify the effect she wishes to create. Most of her characters are sketched in 
very superficially, and there is a monotony of pace that is likely to discourage 
any reader whose interest or patience is not well above average. 


Mabel M. Smythe 
New Lincoln School 
New York City 


An American Policy in Asia—New Book States Practical Course of Action 


A precise program for political, economic, and military steps that should 
be taken in Asia is formulated in the new book, An American Policy in Asia, 
to be published on June 13th. Written by Walt W. Rostow. in collaboration 
with Richard W. Hatch, the concise volume will be issued under the joint im- 
prints of John Wiley and Sons and The Technology Press of the Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology. 

Tailor-made for the average American who is anxious to understand the 
international manipulations that affect him personally, An American Policy 
in Asia lines up the pros and cons of today’s conflicts in the East, and explores 
the avenues of their most peaceful and productive resolution. The work is based 
on impartial surveys conducted at the Center for International Studies at M.1.T. 
and is indicative of the realistic solutions that result from sober and mature 
appraisal of the world scene. 

Free Asia pitted against the Communist regimes, Formosa (past, present 
and future). Communist China and its relation to totalitarian and democratic 
ways of life, the United Nations and its logical directions—these are the prob- 
lems that Rostow surveys from every side. Not content to sit on the fence, how- 
ever, after sizing up the picture, he states the specific procedures that follow 
logically from seeing that picture clearly. 

Speaking, for example, of what he calls “intelligent anti-communism,” 
Rostow says: ‘““The United States should sharply reduce its exhortation and 
pressure for anti-Communist action in Southeast Asia. We should not link 
economic assistance to military aid. We can take common security measures 
only where people share our awareness and sense of urgency.” 

Or regarding the military question, Rostow points out three lines of de- 
fense which he sums up as follows: “We must remain prepared to fight and 
win a total war, we must develop new capabilities for limited warfare, embrac- 
ing the tactical use of atomic weapons; we must develop with our Free World 
partners methods for dealing with subversive and guerilla operations.” 

The author is not inclined to view a military solution with favor, however, 
The economic well-being of our Asian allies is seen as having greater weight 
and importance in holding the world together. Advocating technical assistance 
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and investment effort in a regional plan for Asia. Rostow underlines three 
major purposes which would be mutually supporting: the acceleration of growth 
in the underdeveloped economics, including the growth of demand for industrial 
equipment; a development of Japan’s capacity to produce economically and to 
export competitively more industrial equipment; and the development of 
foodstuff and raw material surpluses in the region for Japanese import. 
An American Policy in Asia expresses these and other opinions which 
may be debatable, but it is exactly the exercise of this American privilege 
which the book hopes to encourage and guide. The book is the outgrowth of 
Rostow’s earlier work, The Prospects for Communist China, published in 
November under the same imprint. Professor Rostow is Director of the China 
project at the Center for International Studies, the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology. Mr. Hatch was among the collaborators on the previous book. 
An American Policy in Asia will be priced at $1.00 to reach those of 
whom Rostow writes: “We have not the slightest doubt that the American 
people are capable of suporting a mature foreign policy when they are fully 
informed—supporting it with the sacrifices, the patience, and the human poise 
and confidence which are required.” 
Richard Cook 
JOHN WILEY & SONS, INC. 
May 27, 1955 

RELEASE 
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SELECTED READINGS IN HUMAN RELATIONS 
MOLLIE E. DUNLAP 
Central State College, Wilberforce, Ohio 
\. J 
HISTORY seize the tremendous opportunity it offers 
as to extend the brotherhood of man and the 


Africa Today. C. Grove Haines, Editor. 
Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins Press, 
1955. Pp. 510. $6.00. 


This volume grew out of the Confer- 
ence on Contemporary Africa which the 
Johns Hopkins University School of Ad- 
vanced International Studies sponsored in 
Washington, D. C., in August of 1954, as 
part of a special graduate summer program 
devoted entirely to African affairs. More 
than four hundred persons, including schol- 
ars, business men, and government spe- 
cialists, attended and participated in the 
Conference. Although the book contains 
the subjects discussed it is not a trans- 
cription of the Conference. It is, however, 
“a series of essays written by the men and 
women of special knowledge and compe 
tence in their fields of activity who guided 
the discussions.” 

The essays are grouped under the fol- 
lowing headings: (1) The Position of Af- 
rica in World Affairs, (2) The Heritage 
of Africa, (3) Elements of Political and 
Social Upheaval, (4) Recent Develop- 
ments in the African Dependencies, (5) 
The Economic Status and Future Possi- 
bilities of Africa, and (6) The United 
States and Africa. The Introduction is 
written by Lord Hailey of Shapur, the 
Foreword by C. Grove Haines and an Ap- 
pendix on Mau Maw by Sir Philip Mit- 
chell. The latter in the first essay, “Africa 
and the West in Historical Perspective,” 
concludes that the present task in Africa 
is a challenge to the West “to see and 


universal call of the Christian religion, 
until war and tyranny are forever excluded 
from a continent that knew no peace, had 
no hope and saw no future, as recently as 
sixty Of seventy years ago, a continent 
that holds out its hands to the West, not 
as a mendicant, but as a young man still 
needing help and support.” 


Contemporary Africa; Trends and Issues. 
The Annals, March, 1955. Pp. 248. 
$2.00. 

Writing in the Foreword to this num- 
ber of The Annals, William O. Brown, 
Director of the African Research and 
Studies Program, says the purpose of the 
papers included “‘is to illuminate some of 
the basic realities and situations prevail- 
ing and to analyze selected developments 
and issues in contemporary Africa.’’ The 
articles are grouped under these headings: 
(1) Background and Context, (2) Eco- 
nomic Framework and Dynamics, (3) Po- 
litical Framework and Dynamics, and (4) 
Social Dynamics and Trends. 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 
AND WORLD GOVERNMENT 


Books 

Approaches to an Understanding of World 
Affairs. National Council for the Social 
Studies. Twenty-Fifth Yearbook. Edited 
by Howard R. Anderson. Washington: 
National Education Association, 1955. 
Pp. 478. $4.00. 
Designed for teachers and curriculum 
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directors who are concerned with teach- 
ing world affairs at all grade levels, this 
volume is also useful for any reader who 
is trying to understand the present-day 
world and who wishes to know what the 
schools are doing to prepare an informed 
citizenry. 

The scope of the Yearbook is indicated 
by the broad divisions of the contents: 
(1) World Tensions and Ways of Dealing 
with Them; (2) Ways of Living in the 
Modern World; and (3) Suggestions for 
Teaching an Understanding of World Af- 


fairs. 


Common Sense and World Affairs. Dor- 
othy Fosdick. New York: Harcourt, 
Brace and Company, 1955. Pp. 207 
$3.50. 

Miss Fosdick’s experience as a member 
of the Policy Planning Staff in the Of- 
fice of the Secretary of State from 1948 
to 1953 convinced her that someone needed 
to write a book about the “feel” for for- 
eign policy, the knack for judging things. 
This book attempts to do just that. The 
author believes that if individual Ameri- 
cans hold attitudes consistent with the 
principles which she sets forth a more 
satisfactory foreign policy would be likely 
and the task of American officials con- 
ducting such policy would be simpler. 

Among the topics discussed are Soviet 
intentions, the likelihood of nuclear war; 
the advent of Communist China, the Ko- 
rean war, the defeat of the European De- 
fense Community, Indo-China, United 
Nations, co-existence, armaments policy, 
and economic aid. 


One World Government. Swami Mad- 
havtirtha. Ahmedabad-Prantij Rly: Post 
Valad, 1954, Vedant Ashram. 
“Democratic nations are no less bel- 

ligerent than autocratic rulers of the past. 


IN HUMAN RELATIONS 


They live by fear and therefore create 
groups and tensions. These groups create 
new fears and likes and dislikes. 

The most urgent problem is how to pre- 
vent nations who dislike each other from 
resorting to war!... 

Among the remedies are: 

1. Cultural improvement. 
2. Change of tribal mind into world- 
mind. 
Supranational military security. 
4. Rights to be based on obligations 
and self-control. 

This book gives some suggestions to 
achieve these ends on the basis of cul- 
tural, political and social fields. These 
suggestions are not complete but they 
indicate the direction in which future 
progress can be made.” 

—Swami Madhavtirtha 


We 


Magazine Articles 


Action to Eradicate Prejudice and Dis- 
crimination. United Nations Review 
1:34 May, 1955. 

The Conference of nongovernmental or- 
ganizations interested in the eradication 
of prejudice and discrimination was held 
in Geneva under the auspices of the 
United Nations on March 31 through 
April 5, 1955. Vincent Auriol, former 
President of France, was the Chairman, 
and Ralph Bunche, Under-Secretary of the 
United Nations, represented Dag Ham- 
marskjold, Secretary General. In his wel- 
come address, the latter said that preju- 
dice and discrimination against one’s fel- 
low human beings are morally wrong and 
equally wrong in a practical sense for 
they squander human resources, poison 
relations between peoples and govern- 
ments, and seriously weaken efforts to 
achieve a secure peace. 

At the suggestion of M. Auriol, the 
Conference prepared a general declara- 
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tion to denounce the dangers and the fatal 
consequences of racial and social preju- 
dice and the violation of human rights. 
As a result several resolutions were 
adopted, including promotion of the rights 
of women, the use of education in the 
fight for human rights, the affirmation 
that “‘it is the duty of the community as 
a whole to come to the defense of any 
group whose rights are denied or threat- 
ened,” and that the organizations give an 
example, by their own conduct, “in op- 
posing any discrimination in their own 


ranks.” 


International Co-operation to Harness the 
Atom for Peace. Morehead Patterson 
The Department of State Bulletin 32: 
690-695, April 25, 1955. 

Ambassador Patterson here attempts to 
answer the question: “Where does the 
United States stand today in carrying out 
the program of President Eisenhower for 
international co-operation to harness the 
atom for peace?” Since the world cannot 
realize the benefits of atomic power until 
there are a number of engineers and tech- 
nicians who know how to live with and 
use the atom, the United States Atomic 
Energy Commission has established a re- 
actor training school at Argonne National 
Laboratory near Chicago. Thirty-one stu- 
dents from nineteen foreign countries, rep- 
resenting every continent in the world, are 
enrolled in the current course. At Oak 
Ridge Institute of Nuclear Studies a train- 
ing course in radio-isotopes techniques will 
begin in May, 1955, with thirty-two stu- 
dents from twenty to twenty-five coun- 
tries enrolled. Arrangements have been 
made for other courses to be offered. 

To disseminate information, the Com- 
mission has assembled a number of li- 
braries of unclassified information about 


the atom. Such libraries have already been 
given to Japan, France and Italy and will 
be distributed to other countries and uni- 
versities over the world. Other countries 
are being encouraged to set up research 
reactors. 

The Joint Committee of Congress has 
set up an eight-member panel ‘‘to measure 
the impact of peaceful applications of 
atomic power on all phases of United States 
life and to recommend legislative and 
policy actions to guide peaceful atomic de- 
velopment.” The President has asked for 
an international agency to promote the 
peaceful use of the atom. 

The program of the United States in 
this area for 1955 has three character- 
istics: (1) it is a program for peace; (2) 
it is an international program; (3) the 
benefits of the program will be realized 
by countries throughout the world from 
their own efforts. 


RACE RELATIONS 


Books 


Adventures in Brotherhood. James Pitt. 
New York: Farrar, Rinehart and Com- 
pany, 1955. Pp. 242. $3.00. 


“The story of the National Conference 
of Christians and Jews is a fascinating ad- 
venture in promoting deeper mutual un- 
derstanding among Protestants, Catholics 
and Jews. Its founders and supporters are 
here rendered highest praise for their ef- 
forts in helping to check sordid practices 
of racial and religious bigotry in recent 
decades. A readable and timely account 
of a worthy and successful venture in im- 
proving human relations.” 

—jJay W. Stein 
Library Journal 80: 787, 
Apeil 1, 1955 
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The American Negro’s Dilemma. Robert 
E. Davis. New York: Philosophical Li- 
brary, 1954. Pp. 147. $3.00. 

It is the author's belief that the contin- 
ued dilemma of the Negro in America is 
due to his own apathy. He attempts to 
show the imbalance of the majority of 
Negroes in their treatment of each other 
and the resultant influence of this practice 
upon the individual in his political, social, 
economic, fraternal and _ religious life. 
Davis firmly believes that the economic 
and cultural possibilities opening up to the 
Negro can be realized only through his 
forthright recognition of his shortcom- 
ings and the determination to correct them 
without delay and by his own efforts. 

After discussing the complacency in the 
areas mentioned above, the author devotes 
the last chapter to some aspects relative 
to a solution of the problem. 


Changing Patterns in the New South. At- 
lanta: Southern Regional Council, 1955. 
Pp. 120. $.50. 

“A unique record of the growth of de- 
mocracy in the South in the last decade, 
from the pages of the Southern Regional 
Council’s publication New South.” The 
Table of Contents includes Perspective, 
The Ballot, Law and Order, A Voice in 
Policy, Work and Color, The Press, The 
Right to Read, Interstate Travel, The 
Armed Forces, Higher Education, The 
Public Schools. 


Forbidden Neighbors: A Study of Preju- 
dice in Housing. Charles Abrams. New 
York: Harper and Brothers, 1954. Pp. 
404. $5.00. 

“Mr. Abrams, currently New York State 
Rent Administrator, is a nationally known 
authority on housing. In a series of well- 
organized and amply documented chap- 
ters he traces the various racial migrations 


to this country, the formation of compul- 
sory ghettos, and the trend toward slum 
clearance and urban redevelopment. He 
cracks down on many assumptions which 
have worked their way into popular think- 
ing: that people should live only with 
their own kind, that non-whites spoil neigh- 
borhoods, that they hurt social status, and 
that the minority always goes where it 
is not wanted and if allowed to establish 
a beachhead soon displaces the once domi- 
nant majority. Mr. Abrams points out that 
interracial housing and heterogeneity have 
worked well where tried. Some of his 
deadliest ammunition is concentrated on 
the ‘real estate fraternity’ with realty codes 
and restrictive covenants, and on home 
building and neighborhood improvement 
associations; but he saves his most effective 
fire for the federal government, which he 
regards as the most effective of all pro- 
moters of class exclusion.... Mr. Abrams 
shows how local organizations can per- 
form many vital functions to lessen racial 
tensions and promote better understand- 
ing between groups, and classes with a 
positive program for future action.” 

—Louis Barron 

Library Journal 80:879-880, 

April 15, 1955 


National Minorities: an International Prob- 
lem. Inis L. Claude, Jr. Cambridge: 
Harvard University Press, 1955, Pp. 
248. $4.75. 

“The problems arising from the 
presence of ethnic, religious, national or 
other minority groups in various coun- 
tries of the world is the subject of this 
able and scholarly book by a member of 
the Harvard faculty. It is a sober, fully- 
documented examination of the role of the 
League of Nations, United Nations and 
other international organizations in find- 
ing suitable solutions to tensions which 
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have often led to wars, genocide, whole- 
sale population transfers and the like. The 
author is concerned with the indifference 
of the UN—despite the International Bill 
of Human Rights—to this problem. (The 
League showed a more active interest.) It 
is his thesis that only international action 
can be effective in this field. Discussed 
against the backdrop of the world-wide 
growth of nationalism are the questions 
of the Jewish minorities in Europe, the In- 
dians in South Africa, the Chinese in 
Southeast Asia and Others.” 

—Aaron L. Fessler 

Library Journal 80:650, 

March 15, 1955. 


Now Is the Time. Lillian Smith. New 
York: The Viking Press, 1955. Pp. 126. 
$2.00 
In Now 1s the Time, Lillian Smith con- 

tinues her efforts to arouse the South to 
action in correcting the wrongs which have 
been inflicted upon American Negroes. 
Specifically she makes here a plea for 
school integration, which she thinks may 
be “our one big chance to strengthen de- 
mocracy here at home, to demonstrate to 
the world how change, deep change can 
be brought about in a democracy without 
violence and bloodshed.” If this change 
can be accomplished well “it will enlarge 
our sympathies for people everywhere, 
who, too, are changing, who, too, are 
searching for something real and abiding 
to compose their lives around.” 

What can be done to still the fears of 
some Americans concerning desegregation 
and the practical job everyone can do 
daily to implement the Supreme Court 
decision are suggested. A useful bibliog- 
raphy lists books on human rights, segrega- 
tion, Asia, Africa, and “the human being 
in our modern world.” 


Books 
Human Relations in Secondary Education. 

The Bulletin of the National Association 

of Secondary School Principals. March, 

1955. Pp. 170. $1.50. 

In the Foreword to this issue, Gertrude 
Noar, Director of the Department of Ed- 
ucation of the Anti-Defamation League of 
B'nai B'rith, writes: ‘Human relations 
issues ate probably the most acute prob- 
lems facing the nation and the world. 
Among them are prejudice and discrimini- 
nation, delinquency, violent crime, mental 
illness, marital discord and divorce—war 
itself. The school, of course, cannot be 
held solely to blame for these ills, neither 
can it be absolved from responsibility. The 
authors of this volume hope that it will 
contribute to the progress of human re- 
lations education in the secondary schools, 
and thus help the school people to move 
toward solution of some of their most dif- 
ficult problems.” 

The authors of the papers included in 
this collection have written out of their 
own experiences in the area of human 
relations education. They think there is 
a need to replace outmoded clasroom meth- 
ods with techniques which utilize the dy- 
namics at play in a group. “They imply 
that some objectives cannot be obtained 
unless school organization makes it pos- 
sible for teacher and pupils to relate them- 
selves warmly and positively to each 
other.” 

The curriculum, minority groups, migra- 
tory students, and world friendship are 
among the topics discussed. There is a very 
extensive classified bibliography and a list 
of summer workshops in human relations. 


The People Act. Elmore M. McKee. New 
York: Harper and Brothers, 1955. Pp. 
288. $3.75. 
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“Inspiring recital of eleven ‘case his- 
tories... of communities the country over 
that have worked in unity to overcome 
seemingly insuperable obstacles to civic 
achievement. Includes typical stories se- 
lected from thirty-nine broadcast on ‘The 
People Act’ radio network series from 
1950 to 1952, along with their up-to-date 
sequels. All the way from the community- 
built twelve-bed hospital now ministering 
to Bat Cave, Kentucky, to the Jackson 
Street Community Council helping break 
down racial barriers in Seattle, the ‘power- 
laden’ ideas are these: volunteering, partic- 
ipating, belonging, and interdependence.” 

—Eli M. Oboler 
Library Journal 80:784, April 
1, 1955. 


Personnel Management; A Human Rela- 
tions Approach. William H. Knowles. 
New York: American Book Company, 
1955. Pp. 488. $4.50. 


“Because today’s management-labor 
problems have their roots in the past, 
Professor Knowles begins his text with a 
survey of historical background and sub- 
sequently utilizes history in treating all in- 
dustrial relations problems. Throughout 
this text, the author emphasizes the dif- 
ferences between two theories of personnel 
management: the authoritarian theory, 
which grows out of a lack of faith in man; 
and the democratic theory, which is based 
on a belief in the ability and dignity of 
man. Through careful examination of the 
value systems of free-enterprise capitalism, 
political democracy, and Judaeo-Christian 
ethics, the validity of the democratic theory 
is established. 

“Pointing to the fact that the human re- 
lations movement as it pertains to person- 
nel management is comparatively new and 
therefore in a state of flux, Professor 


Knowles defines the various uses of the 
term ‘human relations.’ He concludes that 
‘human relations’ has the most meaning as 
an interdisciplinary approach to industrial 
relations. Along with the social sciences, 
he includes industrial ethics as a vital fac- 
tor in this interdisciplinary approach.” 


—The Publishers 


The Story of FAO. Gove Hambidge. New 
York: D. Van Nostrand Company, 
1955. Pp. 303. $6.50. 

“Freedom from want is the goal of the 
Food and Agricultural Organization, one 
of the most sucessful parts of the United 
Nations, which has done notable work in 
the fields of nutrition, food and agricul- 
ture. Hambidge, a Department of Agricul- 
ture officer until he joined the FAO in its 
formative years, records the history and ac- 
complishments of the organization. He de- 
scribes the ways in which it tackled the 
world problem of undernourishment and 
provided technical aid to countries seeking 
economic development . . . .”” 


—Andrew D. Osborn 
Library Journal 80:881, 
April 15, 1955. 


Utopia and Experience; Essays in the Soct- 
ology of Co-operation. Henry F. Infield. 
New York: Praeger, Incorporated, 1955. 
Pp. 319. $3.50. 

“This is the story of co-operation—of 
people joining together to help themselves, 
their families, their community. Utopia and 
Experience tells of the development and 
acute problems of modern co-operative 
communities such as the Mexican Egidos, 
the French Communities of Work, and the 
Kibbutzim of Israel. It discusses the great 
variety of patterns of co-operative farm- 
ing ranging from genuine co-operation 
with its emphasis on voluntary participa- 
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tion—to collectivization which resorts to 
coercion and dictate from above. Of great 
interest to the social scientist is the author's 
account of the growth and use of research 
instruments for the scientific study of co- 
operative communities. 

“Dr. Infield has pioneered in this type 
of scientific study and has lived in many 
of the co-operative settlements discussed in 
this volume. Since 1942 he has been Ex- 
ecutive Director of the Group Farming Re- 
search Institute in Poughkeepsie, New 


York.” 
—Publishers 


Magazine Articles 


Commander Eva. Ben Berkey. The Ameri- 
can Mercury 80: 59-61, April, 1955. 
Evangeline Booth, daughter of the foun- 

der of the Salvation Army, decided at an 
early age to devote her life to needy hu- 
manity. “There was one thing she would 
dedicate her life to—one thing that she 
promised herself she would do when she 
grew older—she would live in the midst 
of the crowded ways, and bring to the 
poor, stifled little homes an ideal of health- 
ier living. She would study medicine and 
go as a doctor to the forlorn, dirty, under- 
privileged children.” 

At the age of seventeen Evangeline 
Booth began her humanitarian work in the 
slums of London. She arose rapidly in the 
ranks of the Salvation Army, until, in 
1904, she was assigned to lead the work in 
the United States. In 1919 she became an 
American citizen and by 1939 was head of 
the world-wide organization. After a long 
life devoted to relieving the suffering of 
needy children and adults, she died on 
July 17, 1950 at the age of 84. Commander 
Eva had truly lived as James Russell Lowell 
wrote: 

“Who gives himself with his alms feeds 


three, himself, his hungering neighbor, and 
me.” 


Freedom for What? Harold Taylor, School 

and Society 81:113-118, April 16, 1955. 

In America we talk continually about 
the importance of being free. .... But 
there is, in fact, no single aim among all 
who wish to be free. The real purpose in 
being free is to be able to do something 
important which otherwise would be pre- 
vented. Some people wish to be free to en- 
joy their own pleasures... . Others wish to 
be free to think for themselves without the 
interference of political or economic pun- 
ishment. Others wish to be free to act on 
their own beliefs, to worship the God they 
revere, to do something about the things 
they believe in. But among all those who 
wish to be free, not everyone is willing to 
work for it. This is an atitude which must 
be learned and must be taught.” 


When we think of education for a free 
world we must consider how to develop 
in each generation a philosophy built upon 
the central idea of freedom. The means for 
achieving this end is in creating situations 
in schools and colleges where the individual 
spirit can grow for ‘personal freedom can 
only exist when the individual understands 
enough about himself to be free of the de- 
structive tensions of anxiety, insecurity, 
egocentricity and free to respond warmly to 
other people and to life itself. ... It is 
from this point that a modern educational 
program must begin. ...It would begin 
by insisting that the learning process is 
something which must be undertaken by 
the student himself, by the student con- 
sidered as a responsible young adult, not as 
a wayward child.” The teacher must then 
be thought of in new terms. He must be 
“conscious of individual needs among his 
students, and the college must plan an en- 
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tire community life which absorbs the in- 
dividual in his studies, in his personal, 
his emotional and his social life. It is nec- 
essary for the college to relate itself both to 
the world from which the student has come 
and to the world outside him, to relate the 
things he is learning to the things he al- 
ready knows, and to relate the new know- 
ledge he gains to the personal and social 
uses to which it will be put.” 

“Freedom for What? Freedom to grow, 
to fulfill our hopes, to struggle upward to 
new forms of experience, to build a life 
which has in it the elements of moral and 
spiritual value which alone make human 
existence worth having.” 


Houses for the Homeless, Eleanor Middle- 
ton. Fellowship 21:5-10, March, 1955. 
Since 1919, when he worked in Europe 

on relief projects for the American Friends 

Service Committee, Floyd Schmoe has been 

trying to fulfill his single-purposed am- 

bition: a lasting peace. During World War 

II he assisted Japanese-Americans in re- 

locating, finding new homes and new jobs. 

In 1948 he went to Japan to help the sur- 

vivors rebuild after Hiroshima. 

When the work flourished in Japan 
Schmoe decided to carry his project to 
Korea, where he went in 1953. He and his 
wife surveyed the needs of the thirty-eight 
villages in the valley of Yongin. With the 
aid of students, the Mennonite Central 
Committee, the United Nations Korean Re- 
habilitation Agency, the ROK government, 
the U. S. Army, UNICEF, and others, the 
Schmoes began replacing the mud _ huts 
with ‘Houses for Korea.”” Not only do they 
build homes but they repair streets, dig 
wells, build bath houses, set up milk feed- 
ing stations, improve sanitary facilities, 
teach elementary health practices, institute 
visiting village nurse service, find more ef- 
ficient means of harvesting rice and wheat, 


etc. So, the Schmoes go about their work 
of finding an abiding peace through their 
“dedication to the classic feeling of the 
importance of personal relationships.” 


How to Implement the Supreme Court De- 
cision. Marion A. Wright. New South 
10:3-7, March, 1955. 

This article is based on a speech made re- 
cently before the New Orleans Committee 
on Race Relations. Wright insists that inte- 
gration will get nowhere until the two races, 
without restraint can sit around a table and 
talk in friendly man-to-man fashion. Chan- 
nels of communication must be created so 
that the whites will know what the Ne- 
groes are thinking and the Negroes may 
know what the whites are thinking. Ne- 
groes must be included in parent-teacher 
associations and “collateral to the consoli- 
dation of parent-teacher-groups is the con- 
solidation of teacher associations upon all 
levels.” 

Further implementation may be secured 
by the representation of Negroes on local, 
county and state boards of education. The 
school administrator and the school board 
must be resolute and firm in their con- 
viction of integration and they must be as- 
sured of community backing and support. 
Use should be made of the persons who 
have. had experience in attending classes 
with Negroes and of veterans who learned 
democracy in the war. Information on what 
other communities are doing and planning 
should be made available. Southern School 
News, controlled, edited and managed by 
Southerners is an excellent source of such 
information. The affirmative, the positive 
should be emphasized always. 

“The community and the state will be 
able to utilize in government and social 
planning and operation a// the brains, tal- 
ents and skills of the community—not just 
half .... Integration will eliminate the day 
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to day causes of irritation and friction 
which go with enforcing arbitrary and 
wholly foolish rules of conduct.” 


The Manifest Destiny of America. William 
O. Douglas. The Progressive 19:7-10, 
February, 1955. 

The Associate Justice of the Supreme 
Court believes that “man’s right to know- 
ledge and the free use thereof” is the very 
essence of the American political creed— 
that conception of freedom is the most 
novel principle the world has known and 
it is important that we adhere to it. To do 
so, Douglas says that we must be unafraid 
of ideas for such fear makes us impotent 
and ineffective, robs us of the resiliency 
needed to understand the revolutions which 
are presently sweeping Asia and Africa. 

Americans should understand these rev- 
clutions because “they are made of the 
stuff which is a part of our own experience 
—the desire which each people has for 
equality .... Our experience with a multi- 
racial community demonstrates... that 
once the principle of equality is settled, 
every other problem is on the way to solu- 
tion.” 

“The manifest destiny of America is to 
help the peoples of Asia and Africa to 
realize their dreams of equality.... 
Abroad, we must be willing to accept a 
world filled with diversities and build our 
alliance with friends whose ideas we may 


not be willing to accept for ourselves. At 
home, we must practice the tolerance that 
the Bill of Rights champions. We must be 
willing to meet an idea at the level of ar- 
gument and counter-argument, not at the 
police level of suppression.” 


The Section in a General Education Pro- 
gram. G. Norman Eddy. Junior College 
Journal 25:191-199, December, 1954, 
This paper describes the section methods 

which characterize the work of the Depart- 

ment of Human Relations in the College 
of General Education at Boston University. 

The courses in this Department offer “the 

student a knowledge of himself and the 

society in which he lives. . . . The complete 
course discusses the larger aspects of man’s 
relation to other men, and introduces one 
to the origin and character of the problems 
facing man in the twentieth century. It 
attempts to arouse interest in the funda- 
mental human and social problems which 
demand the attention of informed and in- 
telligent people everywhere, and to give 

knowledge which will assist in living a 

satisfying life as a member of a democratic 

family, community and society. 

In two of the four class periods a week 
the students meet in small groups around 
large tables. Sections are limited to twenty- 
five. Among the methods which have been 
found satisfactory are those using visual 
aid materials, electro-mechanical facilities 
and certain techniques of group dynamics. 
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The Editor's Postscript 
SCIENCE BENDS AN EAR FOR THE ULTIMATE REALITY 


“Yesterday they took away my mind and today they rob me of my 
soul. What am I to do?” So spoke a young woman to me during a 
summer session at one of our great universities as I sat reading on the 
steps of a lecture hall. Why she addressed the question to me I do not 
know for she was a stranger to me—except, perhaps, that my seniority 
inspired in her a hope that my life experience had equipped me with a 
balance to keep me on keel in the swirl of modern uncertainty. 

No orthodox religionist myself, I had to bestir myself to search 
within the storehouse of my beliefs and values for some reassurance 
that I might offer her, for that she was deeply disturbed there was no 
doubt. How she fared I do not know, for I never saw her again. 

But she was probably one of the few who did not go overboard 
with the half-baked interpretations of the new scientific data: Man is 
only a material being equipped with a mechanistic mental apparatus 
in a “‘purposeless’” and “meaningless” world—why worry? “Human 


love and sympathy” savor of sentimentalism—why succor the weak? 
Only the strong should survive. Live for oneself, take no thought of 


others—'‘duty” and “responsibility” are archaic. ‘The kingdom of 
heaven? Earth is enough!” Full speed ahead on the Dionysian high- 


way is no longer verboten. 
Strange seed to sow in the minds of the young! And stranger fruit 


grew therefrom. The harvest is yet with us which we are reaping in 
a mounting crime wave, in juvenile delinquency, in family breakdown, 


in malfeasance in responsible places, in an increase in mental disease. 
in a climate of ethical callousness, and in paucity of spirituality that 


could lift our sight to the stars. The hard crust of materialism is not 
very nourishing. A life of threescore years or more in a static, purpose- 
less universe even when vitalized by the boastful slogan “Man is the 
measure of all,” such a life becomes anemic—‘stale, flat and profit- 
Jess.” 

But a star of hope appears on the horizon! From science itself 
comes the recognition of something more than sensuous phenomena— 
a something that causes pause in awe and reverence before the intricate 
beauty, order and harmony encountered by the scientists in their realms 
of exploration. Perhaps, after all, there is something that is not yet 
disclosed to our present power of perception. 
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As attest to this “confession of faith” on the part of scientists 
who are, after all, as they should be, seekers for not facts but truth, 
one needs only to note the increasing expression to this point as it is 
appearing in books and magazine articles on the current news market. 
But let a few of these searchers after truth speak for themselves: 


To know that which is impenetrable to us really exists mani- 
festing itself as the highest wisdom and the most radiant beauty which 
our dull faculties can comprehend only in their most primitive forms 
—this knowledge, this feeling is at the center of true religiousness. 


My religion consists of a humble admiration of the illimitable 
superior spirit who reveals himself in the slight details we are able to 
perceive with our frail and feeble minds. That deeply emotional 
conviction of the presence of a superior reasoning power which is re- 
vealed in the incomprehensible universe, forms my idea of God. 


—Albert Einstein 


. it seems a reasonable conclusion that in the depths of the 
protoplasmic system there is an intuitive point of contact with reality 
that needs no mediation by the reason. 

—Edmund W. Sinnott 
(Two Roads to Truth) 


The root of the matter is very simple and old fashioned. . . . 
The thing I mean—please forgive me for saying it—is love, Chris- 
tian love or compassion. .. . If you feel this you have all that any- 
body should need in the way of religion. 

—Bertrand Russell 
(The Impact of Science on Society) 


In your 10” (octillion) atoms in your private “‘island universe,” 
there is the coherent and conscious pi ol symphony of the spirit; | 
it is an amazing miracle, but you know that you live. Is it, then, 
a greater miracle that there should be—-permeating the universe 
without, resounding in its rox” particles—the spirit of its Creator? 

. . . If we can keep, throughout our lives, this reality of spirit, 
the presence of our Creator, the vision of the invisible Kingdom, 
the eternal verity to which science itself gives affirmation, then 
we can go forward confidently into this new atomic age on the 
road to a high destiny. 

—Donald Hatch Andrews 
(“New Science Approaches New Faith’’) 


Perhaps man will evolve to higher powers of apprehension and 
comprehension. Perhaps Science will discover laws that will unlock 


“the impenetrable” and reveal what the seers and poets have long | 
hinted. 


“Yet I doubt not through the ages one increasing purpose runs, 
And the thoughts of men are widened with the process of the 
suns. | 
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Follow you the star that lights a desert pathway, yours or mine. 
Forward, till you see the Highest Human Nature is divine.” 


When man knows the deeper meanings of purpose, progress, evo- 
lution, when he links reason and intuition in his search for truth, what 
is now veiled to his understanding may appear crystal clear. 

A.O'H.W. 
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